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MY ANNIVERSARY AS EDITOR 


HIS issue of Southwestern 

Musician is the number-one 
issue of the second year for the 
present editor. It also marks the 
beginning of the second year of 
the Magazine as a monthly publi- 
cation. However, Southwestern 
Musician had been published for 
some thirty years theretofore as 
a bi-monthly from September to 
June inclusive. The present editor 
again acknowledges, with grati- 
tude, the earlier work of Mr. A. 
L. Harper, Dr. Garrett, and Dr. 
Owsley. Pursuant to the above, 
an inventory of the past year’s 
activities reveals the following 
interesting accomplishments. 


The reading content represents 
a cross section of thought for all 
divisions and levels of education 
in the field of music. Leaders in 
(1) music education, (2) music 
merchandising, (3) music manu- 


facturing, and (4) music per- 
formance have contributed of 
their knowledge through the 


medium of this publication in 
many logically-conceived and well- 
written articles. Additionally, im- 


TEXAS 


Since the last report made for 
TAMS, we have had the pleasure 
of visiting five additional mem- 
ber schools. In each instance the 
visit was a profitable and enjoy- 
able experience. In Austin at the 
Texas School of Fine Arts, we 
found Miriam Gordon Landrum 
as busy at teaching on Saturday 
as one would expect to find the 
college professor of music on a 
Monday morning. Miss Landrum 
is a dynamic leader and teacher. 
Texas School of Fine Arts has 
had a part in training many 
young musicians. Edwin Deveny 
is one example of a pianist train- 
ed by Miss Landrum who reflects 
credit not only to her as a teacher 
but to the institution which she 
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portant musical news items for 
all areas of the United States 
have been included. Readers have 
been extravagant in their praise 
of the reading matter. 

As an advertising medium, the 
Magazine has secured the patron- 
age of all of the leading publish- 
ers, manufacturers, and merchan- 
dising corporations. Artists and 
teachers have been equally enthu- 
siastic in patronizing the Profes- 
sional Directory as their parti- 
cular medium for advertisement. 
The continuous addition of new 
patrons to the Directory, through- 
out the year, is satisfying attes- 
tation of the latter statement. 

The circulation has doubled 
during the past year; moreover 
it has extended into all but three 
states in the United States. The 
Magazine has truly become na- 
tional both in coverage and in 
terms of recognition as a profes- 
sional journal. The most signifi- 
cant of all accomplishments, how- 
ever, is the formation of the 
closed corporation known as 
Harlan-Bell Publishers, Incorpor- 


ated, with John J. Bell of San 
Antonio in charge of the busi- 
ness affairs. Mr. Bell is a sound 
business man in the field of music 
merchandising. His travels and 
business contacts in the United 
States have been extensive and 
continuous. His friends are my- 
riad; his business judgment and 
integrity are irreproachable. In 
present-day parlance, he is a 
“natural” for the office of Busi- 
ness manager. 

Southwestern Musician there- 
fore, celebrates a year of service 
as a monthly-professional music 
magazine; its business affairs are 
healthy; its patrons are its best 
boosters; finally, some twenty 
million people who have not sub- 
scribed to the Magazine, hereto- 
fore, are, herewith, most cordi- 
ally invited to become subscribers 
within the foreseeable future. 

Harlan-Bell Publishers, Incor- 
porated, salute you in the present, 
thank you for a successful past 
year, and challenge you for a 
higher degree of acceptance dur- 
ing the ensuing future. 
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H. Grady Harlan, President 
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established and still directs. It 
was also a pleasure te greet 
George Moody who, for several 
years, has been associated with 
Miss Landrum. 

Our second visit was at the Uni- 
versity of Texas. Dr. Doty was 
not present. We therefore spent 
one-and-one-half hours in the 
studio of Professor Chase Baro- 
meo who was giving a lesson to 
Gabriel Fransee, a graduate stu- 
dent with Mr. Baromeo. We have 
known Chase Baromeo as a great 
American singer. In fact Clarence 
E. Kramer, in the Musical Courier 
of July 10, lists Chase Baromeo 
among such celebrities as Mary 
Garden, Giocoma Rimini and Jose 
Mojica in terms of operatic per- 


sonalities. He is also a great 
teacher, for he loves teaching. 
With his students he is inspira- 
tional and tireless but demanding 
even if patient. Gabriel Fransee 
swears by him. It was an inter- 
esting one-and-one-half hour pe- 
riod for the visitor. 

The University of Texas now 
has as fine school of music as 
exists in America. While no school 
is any finer than the staff em- 
ployed for instruction, it may 
also be added that wise leader- 
ship is an influential variable 
there-to-pertaining. In  conse- 
quence, we submit that Dr. E. W. 
Doty is one of the highly able 
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OPERA IN COLLEGE 


DANIEL STERNBERG, 





USIC making in America 
has caught up with, and in 
many respects overtaken, Europe 
with the one exception of opera. 
The orchestra and band move- 
ment in our schools and colleges, 
and the extent of private teach- 
ing of music throughout the coun- 
try have created not only a con- 
siderable reservoir of music-mind- 
ed individuals, but have brought 
about a general deepening and 
broadening of the recognition on 
the part of people in general that 
music is a cultural force and an 
integral part of American life. 

There is reason for grave doubt 
that the commercial concert busi- 
ness has had as much to do with 
this development as it claims. Al- 
though the country is blanketed 
by a network of competing con- 
cert organizations which strive 
to extend their business to the 
smallest communities, it may be 
stated with assurance that the 
real foundation of the growth of 
our musical life lies in the schools. 
By the same token, we can not 
expect a substantial growth of 
American operatic culture, now 
virtually non-existant, from such 
enterprises as New York’s Metro- 
politan Opera. If opera is to be- 
come an integral part of our na- 
tional culture, as has been the 
case in Austria, Germany, Italy, 
Russia, and France, the move- 
ment will have to start from, and 
rest upon, the schools and col- 
leges. 

One of the principal problems, 
in the estimation of this writer, 
is that of language. Granted that 
all the major works in the opera- 
tic literature were written in 
languages other than English, the 
question of original languages 
versus translations must be up- 
permost in our minds. A lively 
controversy is raging on this sub- 
ject and much can be said in 
favor of both sides. Never-the- 
less, the writer wishes to go on 
record most emphatically as fav- 
oring the use of the English lan- 
guage for operatic production in 
America. It is undoubtedly true 
that some elusive, but none the 
less important, quality of a vocal 
composition is in danger of being 
lost when a text other than the 
SEPTEMBER, 1948 
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original is employed. And yet, the 
advantages to be gained by using 
a language equally familiar to 
singers and listeners surely out- 
weigh the loss. No one in his 
right mind would insist that we 
employ the original language in 
the propagation of literary works 
of foreign origin. We read novels 
by Thomas Mann, Dostoyevsky, 
and Zola in translations; we see 
plays by Moliere, Pirandello, and 
Chekhov in English presenta- 
tions; why should we hesitate to 
accept operas by Mozart, Wagner, 
or Puccini in our own language? 
Besides, the element of language 
is surely less important in a mu- 
sical work than in a literary one, 
and the less (if there be one) is 


surely less significant. In no 
European country with an estab- 
lished operatic tradition would 


any one dream of producing an 
opera in a language other than 
the vernacular. The popularity of 
opera in those countries rests to 
a large degree upon a feeling on 
the part of the audience that it 
“belongs” and is not cut off from 
real participation by barriers of 
language. 

To be sure, most of the pub- 
lished English translations are 
bad to the point of uselessness. 
One reason would seem to lie in 
the fact that these translations 
were largely done in the know- 
ledge that they would not be 
used. In consequence, they often 
employ out-moded language, ob- 
scure syntax, and false declama- 
tion, to say nothing of misplaced 
emphasis, distorted phrasing, and 
unsingable combinations of con- 
sonants and vowels. Making a 
good operatic translation calls 
not only for mastery of both of 
the languages involved, but for a 
thorough knowledge of vocal tone 
production, as well as for a keen 
sense for musical phrasing and 
expression. It can not be denied 
that this combination is as rare 
as are most good things. There 
is only one way of fostering it 
where it exists and of bringing it 
forth where it does not exist, and 
that is to recognize that it is 
needed. 


An argument frequently heard 
in favor of the use of foreign 
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Daniel Sternberg, conductor, com- 
poser, and pianist, is an honor 
graduate of the Vienna State 
Academy of Music where he re- 
ceived a diploma as pianist and 
teacher of piano and another as 
conductor of symphony and opera. 
He was personal assistant of Fritz 
Stiedry, erstwhile Director of the 
Berlin Opera and now Conductor 
of the Metropolitan Opera. Mr. 
Sternberg held such positions as 
Assistant Conductor of Opera at 
the Vienna Academy Theater and 
the Leningrad Grand Opera; guest 
Conductor of the Tiflis State 
Opera; Music Director, Tiflis State 
Symphony Orchestra. After com- 
ing to the United States in 1939, 
he was Director of Music at the 
Putney School, Putney, Vermont; 
Head of the Piano Department and 
Conductor of Opera at the Hocka- 
day Institute of Music, Dallas. 
Since 1942, Mr. Sternberg has been 
Head of the School of Music of 
Baylor University where he insti- 
tuted the opera workshop and the 
annual opera’ production. This 
spring he produced and directed a 
presentation of Mozart's “The Mar- 
riage of Figaro” in a new English 
translation which he made for the 
purpose. Dean Sternberg won the 
Harold J. Abrams Memorial Award 
of the Dallas Symphony Orchestra 
in February, 1948 with his “Con- 
cert Overture.” 


languages in opera is based on 
the common conception that most 
opera plots are poor, or even 


downright silly. When presented 
in a foreign language, the text, 
making more sound than sense, 
seems less objectionable. Yet, this 
argument can not stand serious 
scrutiny. To begin with, there is 
no reason why an operatic situa- 
tion presented in English to an 
English-speaking audience should 
be more improbable or less sen- 
sible than one presented in Ger- 
man to Germans, or in Italian to 
Italians. Granted that many oper- 


(Continued on Page 42) 
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SOME MUSICAL MEMORIES 


J. MEREDITH TATTON 
Victoria, Texas 
(Copyright, 1948.) 


J. Meredith Tatton was born November 1, 1901, in Leek, Staffordshire, 
England; he studied piano from an early age with various teachers, and did 
much accompanying of various kinds from the age of about twelve. 

Educated King William’s College, Isle of Man, 1916-21, where he took 
part in all musical activities, piano, organ, church choir and glee club work. 
Won music prize there several years, and was baritone soloist and piano 
soloist for some time. Went to Caius College, Cambridge, 1921, gaining a 
Choral Exhibition there which he held for several years, being, at various 
times, Precentor of the Chapel Choir, deputy organist, bass soloist, member 
of the Caius College Vocal Quartet (second bass), Secretary and President 
of the Caius College Choral Society, Secretary of the Scales Club, member 
of the Cambridge University Musical Club. College Prizewinner for Com- 
position in 1924. Studied composition under Tootham and Charles Wood, 
voice under W. S. Drew, and eartraining under H. C. C. Moule, until 1925, 
when he went to London for further study, again under Charles Wood, at 
the Royal College of Music, London. Took B. A. Degree at Cambridge in 
1924, M. A. in 1928. Several compositions played and sung at College con- 
certs at Caius, and first Composition published in 1923. At Royal College 
of Music studied piano under Aubyn Raymar and composition under Charles 
Wood, and after Wood’s death in 1926, with C. H. Kitson, until 1927. At 
Cambridge did some music reviewing for the Cambridge Review and other 
magazines, orchestral conducting under Rootham, etc. 


From Royal College went to Stowe School, Buckingham, as modern 
languages specialist teacher (French and German) and took part in the 
musical life there, assisting at Chapel services, singing in the Musical 
Society, accompanying in the orchestra, and also the Buckingham Musica! 
Society chorus, directing male voices in the Buckingham Musical Festival. 

In 1932, after two years in America, was appointed one of His Majesty’s 
Inspectors of Schools under the English Board of Education. Geoffrey Shaw, 
Chief Music Inspector, invited him to be one of the Board’s musical panel 
experts in the development of the non-competitive school festivals, musical 
training of teachers, and the teaching of music in the schools. Left England 
finally in 1936, and has since won several prizes for composition in the 
Texas Composers Guild, and has taken an active interest in the Federation 
of Music Clubs, Catholic Church Music. Has received National Recognition 
for his Church music, particularly in the liturgical magazines CAECILLIA 
and the Catholic Choirmaster, and in other periodicals. Was for some time 
member of his church choir, president of the Fifth District of the Texas 
Federation of Music Clubs (1944-6) and has directed a chorus for the 
Victoria Music Club annually for the last eight or nine years. Has also done 
some judging in Texas contests and festivals, and for the National Guild 
of Piano Teachers, of which he is an honorary member. Orchestral works 
have been played by the orchestra of Our Lady of the Lake College in San 
Antonio, and the orchestra of Texas Christian University, where he has 
also lectured. His songs have been much used in festivals of school music 
in England, South Africa and India, many of them broadcast over the 
B. B. C. He is a member of the America Society of Authors, Composers & 
Publishers, and of the Authors-Composers-Guild. 

Publishers include:—Joseph Williams, Ltd., C. C. Birchard & Co., The 
Oxford University Press, Chappell & Co., Ltd, McLaughlin & Reilly Co., 
G. Schirmer, Inc., The Willis Music Co., The H. W. Gray Co., ete. 


PRE-COLLEGE YEARS 


DO NOT remember a time 

when I was not interested in 
music, and especially vocal music. 

I was born in the English mid- 
lands, where choral music is still 
an established tradition, and 
many of my immediate relatives, 
on both sides of the family, had 
a knowledge of, and a proficiency 
in, music to a somewhat unusual 
degree. 

My father’s family had some 
excellent voices, especially among 
the men, and one of his distant 
cousins on his mother’s side had 
won many prizes at local festivals 
for composition. His favorite bro- 
SEPTEMBER, 1948 


ther, the best musician in that 
generation of the family, married 
my mother’s favorite sister, who 
was the best in hers, so I was 
naturally, with this double rela- 
tionship, brought into close con- 
tact with these two from my 
earliest years. 

My father, now nearly eighty, 
still has an excellent voice of good 
range and quality, and is an easy, 
expressive singer. His teacher, 
R. H. Wilson, for many years the 
trainer of the famous Halle 
Chorus in Manchester, used to 
say that he was a rare pheno- 
menon in that he could sing 
straight through all the tenor 
solos in the “Elijah,” and im- 
mediately follow with all the 








baritone ones 
of strain or fatigue. 
I still do not quite understand 


without any sign 


the “dual nature” of his voice, 
but it made him an admirable 
asset in choral work, as he could 
sing either tenor or baritone, 
quite comfortably, as desired. 
sut I think he was probably what 
used to be called “‘an old English 
baritone” of great flexibility, and, 
had he been completely trained 
as a finished concert singer, he 
would have had an effective 
range of from low D below the 
bass stave to the high tenor B 
flat, rather like the voice of Fre- 
derick Ranalow, of ‘“Beggar’s 
Opera” fame. When J made him 
sing for his grandson, whom he 
saw for the first time last sum- 
mer, the old warm, rich expres- 
siveness was still there, with no 
falling off in either character or 
artistry. 

My mother’s family was, in a 
way, more musical still. Two of 
her uncles, photographers by pro- 
fession, but musicians by prefer- 
ance, were bass and tenor solo- 
ists, trained in the famous Shef- 
field Choir by Sir Henry Coward, 
and her father’s family had, | 
am told, a chamber orchestra con- 
sisting entirely of my _ great- 
grandfather and his many chil- 
dren. 

One of her cousins, on her mo- 
ther’s side, was an organist, a 
much better than average ama- 
teur composer, and for many 
years conductor of the local or- 
chestral society, which gave pro- 
grams of excellent quality, on 
the whole. Incidentally, it was in 
this orchestra that I got my first 
practice in orchestral conducting 
and score-reading, mainly, per- 
haps, because another of my mo- 
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ther’s cousins was a cellist, and 
still another the first oboist, in 
it. 

My maternal grandmother had 
a lovely, clear soprano voice, I 
am told, but I do not remember 
her, unfortunately. (I remember 
none of my grandparents, on 
either side). But I do remember 
the voices of all her daughters, 
and two of them were much bet- 
ter than average sopranos. My 
mother was a contralto, with a 
fine range and resonnace, and a 
splendid critic, but, being the only 
one in a family of sopranos, she 
did not receive as much attention 
as a potential soloist as she de- 
served. In many matters of taste, 
however, I believe that her judg- 
ment was recognized, in the fam- 
ily, as surpassing that of any of 
her brothers and sisters. 

In such environment I was con- 
stantly exposed to music, and 
what I heard in the family circle, 
both privately and publicly, was, 
on the whole, of good standard 
and quality. It consisted mainly 
of the works of the better-known 
nineteenth century classical com- 
posers, with the addition of Han- 
del, some Purcell, Haydn and 
Mozart. We were a full choir at 
family gatherings, and as we 
had enough good readers among 
us, we used to sing partsongs, 
choruses and carols at Christmas, 
unaccompanied, most of them, 
year after year. It was with this 
family group that I made my 
first attempt at choral conduct- 
ing, and was able to try out my 
earliest efforts at choral com- 
position, songwriting and arrang- 
ing. 

In addition, I was in constant 
demand, as soon as I was pro- 
ficient enough, as an accompanist, 
not only in the family, but in the 
neighborhood more generally. I 
remember one public concert, in 
particular, when, after I had ac- 
companied an uncle in his solo, 
all the other accompanists re 
fused to play, and I was forced 
to read at sight the accompani- 
ments for the rest of the pro- 
gram, without benefit of rehear- 
sal with the singers. A nice com- 
pliment, no doubt, but distinctly 
an ordeal for a youngster. 


I first started piano lessons at 
the age of six, as I had been 
annoying my family by trying to 
play, uninstructed, all the music 
I could find in the house. So they 
wisely decided that if they had 
to listen to me at all, they might 


find it less intolerable if I had 
lessons. My first teacher was my 
mother’s, and when she died, 
shortly after I began, I went on 
to a younger, better one whom I 
liked, and under whose guidance 
I made good average progress. 
She was good, not only for, but 
to, me, and allowed me to study 
things like Beethoven sonatas, 
which I loved, before I was real- 
ly ready for them. Her brother 
was a distinguished painter. 

When I was twelve, we moved 
near London for some years and 
had trouble, at first, in finding 
a good teacher in our immediate 
neighborhood. Finally, my father 
took me to play for a celebrated 
organist, at that time organist of 
the Royal Albert Hall, in Lon- 
don, who passed me on to his 
daughter, saying I was not yet 
good enough for him to teach me. 
He promised, howeverv, to hear 
me and to check up on my pro- 
gress from time to time. 

This promise was not kept, 
however, and his daughter and I 
were antipathetic almost from 
the start. The lessons soon began 
in anticipatory hostility, and 
sometimes, even, ended in tears. I 
was much relieved when at last 
she gave me up as a bad job, 
saying I had no music in me, and 
retired temporarily from teach- 
ing in order to give birth to twins. 
I have never seen her, or her dis- 
tinguished father, since. 

Immediately thereafter, how- 
ever, we found a most excellent 
teacher, one of a family of paint- 
er-musicians who all attained real 
distinction and recognition, and I 
got along famously with her. In- 
deed, it was no time before she 
was asking my people to let her 
make me into a_ professional 
pianist, but they had other plans. 
It was in her family that I first 
really became acquainted with 
classical chamber music of the 
highest order. They were, incid- 
entally, good friends of Coleridge- 
Taylor, the composer, and of the 
Hambourgs, Boris, Mark and Jan. 
They all painted, and all played 
several instruments, while my 
teacher, in addition, had a good 
gift for composition. 

This was the year in which I 
made the most rapid musical pro- 
gress of my life before I went to 
Cambridge, but at fourteen I, in 
my turn, went on to boarding 
school, and this valuable associa- 
tion was broken. 


At this boarding school, which 
(Continued on Page 52) 
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LIGHTS AND SIDELIGHTS ON 
PIANO TECHNIC 


P ranists and piano teachers 
are faced constantly with the pro- 
blems of relaxation in piano play- 
ing. We hear so much about total 
relaxation when, as a matter of 
fact, there is no such thing. Total 
relaxztion would make any force 
of motion impossible. If one re- 
laxed entirely, walking, standing, 
or even sitting upright would be 
cut of the question. What then is 
meant by total relaxation in piano 
tlaying? What a glorious feeling 
‘t is to feel that one can let go 
and play with absolute freedom, 
a composition which has been 
thoroughly mastered, but except 
in the case of a very few pianists, 
whom we might call “naturals,” 
there is much to do before this 
ideal state is reached. Teresa 
Careno was one whom we might 
call a natural. I remember hear- 
ing one of her pupils in Berlin 
ask her about her “Bach touches,” 
which she was teaching her other 
pupils. “That is something which 
you and I do not need,” she re- 
plied, “but I must have a ‘me- 
thod’ for the average American 
who comes to me for lessons.” 
Very few great pianists are great 
teachers because, most of them 
being “naturals,” find it exceed- 
ingly difficult to analyze what 
they seem to possess instinctive- 
ly. The fact that they are great 
pianists does not mean that they 
are great teachers. Having gained 
great fame as a performer does 
not make it possible for them 
suddenly to begin to teach and 
be great teachers. I overheard a 
conversation not long ago which 
was interesting. Two friends of 
a fairly well-known pianist whose 
engagements were not many. 
were discussing his situation, and 
one said to the other—‘“Poor Mr. 
D., he is going to be obliged to 
teach, and oh, how he hates it!” 
Teaching any subject is obviously 
a life work. 

Every fine pianist is a law unto 
himself, and what agrees with 
one may be entirely wrong for 
another, but in almost all cases 
there are certain underlying prin- 
ciples which must first be firmly 
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Studied in the 
Kansas, Berlin and Paris. Played 
extensively in the United States, 
Europe, and South America in his 


University of 


own recitals and as soloist with 
the major orchestras. Acclaimed 
by the press of three continents as 
master pianist. 
Composer of “Dancing 
ette,” “While the Piper 
“Fantasy Poem,” 
esque,” “Rhapsody.” 
The pupils of Harold Henry have 
appeared in the leading concert 
halls of this country and Europe. 


Marion- 
Played,” 
“Valse Arab- 


established, such as independence 
of the fingers and sufficient hand 
firmness to support the arm 
weight, as we know it in modern 
piano playing. I know of one case 
where a very well-known pianist 
would only accept a pupil after 
his wife, who prepared pupils for 
him, had developed in the pupil 
sufficient finger technic and firm- 
ness to meet his requirements for 
playing entirely with arm weight 
or, as some may express it, com- 
plete relaxation. 

I find that most fine pianists, 
and my experience has been the 
same, do a considerable amount 
of just finger technic every day 
before anything else is done. 

It has been necessary for me 
to hear a large number of very 
young pupils at different times, 
in auditions, and instantly, be- 
fore the first phrase is played, 
it is possible to tell whether the 


teacher has properly developed 
the finger technic. You may ask 
—‘“Where should the firmness 
be?” or “How does one go about 
this building up?” With begin- 
ners teaching so-called total re- 
laxation is like trying to pound 
a nail with a dish-rag. If the 
teacher will try a simple exercise, 
and this is naturally a prepara- 
tory touch, the principle will be 
grasped at once. Hold down a 
piano key with the second finger 
of either hand. Now raise all the 
other fingers, slightly curved, to 
a position as high as _ possible. 
This second finger should alter- 
nate very slowly with the third 
fourth and fifth fingers, keeping 
all the fingers as high as pos- 
sible when not in use. This brings 
about the right amount of firm- 
ness in the knuckles which is des- 
irable. This is only one of a num- 
ber of preparatory touches. 
When, as a very young boy, | 
went to Berlin to study with Go- 
dowsky, and later at the Sterns 
Conservatory, Godowsky said to 
me—“You have a very small 
hand, and must do everything 
possible to stretch it.” Since that 
day, I have never stopped stretch- 
ing, and constantly inventing new 
exercises for the purpose. Les- 
chetizky would not accept a pupil 
until the control over the knuckles 
was developed to such an extent 
that one could, at will, tense the 
knuckles until white spots ap- 
peared there. A good way to get 
that feeling of control is this: 
Straighten the fingers out and 
then stretch them apart as far 
as possible. Now bend the fingers 
over into a round playing position 
without releasing this. stretch. 
This will give a definite feeling 
of control. Naturally, this is not 
for beginners. 


Another important preparatory 
touch is the prepared staccato, 
especially as applied to octaves. 
This is accomplished by prepar- 
ing the octave span with the 
fingers on the keys. Now a swift 
upward movement as if the key 
had suddenly burned the fingers, 
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PLEASURABLE experiences in music discovery, exploration and partici- 
pation may be closely related to the study of fundamental theory and & 
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keyboard application, music history, and analysis. Most of the examples and 








exercises are taken directly from the music of the great composers. Thus, the 
student becomes intimately acquainted with the substance of music itself and 


obtains an understanding of cultural values which will become a permanent 
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DR. WM. E. JONES RESIGNS 
OFFICE IN NATS 


Due to many pressing respon- 
sibilities, Dr. Wm. E. Jones, who 
successfully held the office of 
Governor of the Southwestern 
Region of the National Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Singing for a 
period of two years, found it im- 
perative that he release the As- 
sociation’s duties. Only after the 
passing of several letters did Pre- 
sident Richard DeYoung become 
reconciled to the loss of Dr. Jones’ 
dynamic leadership for the South- 
western states. 

As successor to Dr. Jones, Pre- 
sident DeYoung asked Dr. H. 
Grady Harlan, who has worked 
two years as Representative-at- 
Large, to complete the unexpired 
term which Dr. Jones relin- 
guished. Since the newly-appoint- 
ed Governor had heretofore ac- 
cepted the responsibility of or- 
ganizing the respective seven 
states of the region in their mem- 
bership drives, the same officials 
in the respective states will be 
used to administer all of the 
affairs within said state. Officers 
who have accepted appointments 
are: Kansas, Mrs. Harriet Brown, 
1609 Morgan Ave., Parsons; 
Oklahoma, Henry Hobart, Direc- 
tor, Department of Music, Phil- 
lips University, Enid; Colorado, 
Georgia B. Ellyson, Denver, who 
is a Representative-at-Large for 
the region, and Professor Alex- 
ander Grant, University of Colo- 
rado, Boulder; Texas, Dr. Ralph 
Ewing, Director, Department of 
Music, Trinity University, San 
Antonio; Dean J. C. Wray, De- 
partment of Muisc, Southwestern 
Seminary, Ft. Worth; Bruce 
Dougherty, Department of Music, 
Hockaday College, Dallas; and R. 
E. Murdock, University of Hous- 
ton, Houston; and Utah, Frede- 
rick Davis, Conductor of the Salt 
Lake City Philharmonic Choir, 
Templeton Building, Salt Lake 
City. Fred Fink, May Music Com- 
pany, Albuquerque, New Mexico 
has agreed to secure a Lt. Gover- 
nor for that state, while Mrs. C. 
J. Giroir, President of AMTA in 
Arkansas, is assiting in securing 
a Lt. Governor for the latter 
state. NATS is strong in the 
Southwestern Region. 





See what’s new in music! Turn 
to page 48 for listings of new 
publications. 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE ART OF SINGING 


EVANGELINE LEHMAN, Mus. Doc., 


American Composer—Author, and Vocalist—New York, N. Y. 


(Reprinted from The Etude by permission of Dr. Lehman) 


T IS generally believed that 

the possession of a natural, 
beautiful voice forms the major 
part of the assets needed for a 
successful career as a vocalist. 
This, however, is true only to a 
certain extent, and the manner 
in which aspiring singers develop 
this natural gift accounts for at 
least an equal part in the measure 
of accomplishments which they 
eventually reach. One great mis- 
take often met among students, 
is a desire to make public appear- 
ances too soon. Sometimes they 
are encouraged to do so by well- 
meaning friends who neverthe- 
less are unaware of what it takes 
to become a “complete” artist; 
other times, by the sensational— 
and improbable—stories concern- 
ing the miraculous rise of certain 
operatic or concert stars. While 
it is a fact that there have been, 
and still may be cases in which 
a truly great voice is accompanied 
by other inborn gifts of musician- 
ship which make possible an all- 
around development in minimum 
time, it can be pointed out that 
there never is a “miracle.” Fab- 
ulous legends of teen-aged girls 
who, after six months’ study, leap 
into fame as full-fledged artists, 
exist only in the fertile imagina- 
tion of clever press agents. Many 
a disappointment, many an ulti- 
mate failure has been caused by 
unwarranted impatience. Is it not 
wiser to realize that the road to 
high artistry is a long and ard- 
uous one, and to work with se- 
riousness and stamina in order 
to acquire an equipment that will 
stand all tests and carry the asp- 
irant to the realization of his 
goal? In no other instance can it 
be recalled more adequately, that 
“Rome was not built in one day.” 
The over-ambitious career-seek- 
ing young singer, should ponder 
this very carefully. 

How long, then, does it take to 
build a voice, to make the throat 
ready for any requirements which 
may be placed upon it? This may 
Vary according to _ individual 
cases, but one can safely contend 
that it will be at least two or 
three years. The throat and the 
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Vocal instructor, singer, composer, 
author, whose gifts and fine quali- 
ties brought her the praise and 
friendship of such notables as Isi- 
dor Philipp, Marcel Dupre, Mau- 


rice Dumesnil, Maurice Ravel, 
Schumann-Heinck, Claude De- 
bussy, and others for her splendid 
teaching and coaching of profes- 
sional singers in Paris. 


vocal cords are very delicate or- 
gans, and they must be treated 
with a great deal of care: without 
a normal and gradual develop- 
ment it would be dangerous to 
attempt to sing a certain type of 
exacting song. Here and regard- 
ing this technical development, 
let us draw a comparison be- 
tween singers and instrumental- 
ists. A pianist can actually see his 
instrument; he can see the man- 
ner in which strings, hammers 
and dampers produce the tone. In 
the case of the violin this opera- 
tion is still more direct and less 
complicated. A singer, on the 
other hand, must learn the ana- 
tomical construction of the throat, 
which is his instrument; then he 
will be able to control it more 
wisely, and to place upon it only 
such demands that will not ex- 
ceed its possibilities or lead to 
eventual deterioration. In this re- 
spect, three cases remain famous 
in the world of singing: Battis- 
tini in Italy, J. B. Faure and Lu- 
cien Fugere in France. In their 
seventies, they preserved a voice 
of astonishingly fresh and youth- 


ful quality. How was this accom- 

plished? Because throughout 

their careers they had been most 

careful never to force the voice, 

and also because of their consum- 

mate mastery of breath control. 
Breath Control 

The principles of J. B. Faure 
were once published in a short 
booklet written by his colleague 
and friend Paul Marcel, of the 
Paris Opera. At the time, these 
few pages of advice drew unre- 
served praise from the late James 
Huneker. They remain as valua- 
ble today as they were then. 

In breathing correctly, the body 
should be completely relaxed, with 
a slight tenseness only in the 
abdominal muscles. As a rule, the 
breath should be drawn in calmly 
and without haste, as one inhales 
fragrant flowers: this will ex- 
pand the diaphragm and the ribs, 
and the chest will rise, but not 
the shoulders; the deep effect of 
such expansion will be felt even 
across the back. But the singer 
must also learn to inhale quickly 
a suffwient quantity of air fo 
a long and sustained veriod, whe": 
the musical text allows but a 
short breathing space, as some- 
times happens if the composer is 


not particularly “vocally mind- 
ed.” This is a most important 
point. 


In exhaling, one should retain 
a slight tension of the chest, but 
without any stiffening of the 
body and lower jaw. At all times 
one must breathe naturally. This 
should be brought about by early 
and correct training. One must 
exercise control over the air sup- 
ply so as never to run short of 
the “reserve power” which allows 
the proper accents and shadings 
to be carried through until the 
end of the phrase. In other words, 
one must learn to “budget” one’s 
breath. Artistic singing requires 
a complete mastery of breath 
control. 

Tone Production 

Inborn timbre, quality, and 
accurate pitch can be developed 
and made more brilliant and sec- 
ure through a well grounded tech- 
nical and musical education. 
Whatever its range or character, 
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Twelve Compositions and Arrange- 
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every voice must have flexibility. 
A good, resonant tone is arched 
into the chambers located behind 
the nose and above the palate; 
it must never be nasal; the only 
way to acquire this is the daily 
practice of exercises, sustained 
and staccato scales, arpeggios 
where the sensation in back of 
the palate is one of “suppressed 
yawn.” Practicing scales is of 
utmost importance because it 
shows up every bit of vocal in- 
security, as does the holding of 
long notes emitted with alternat- 
ing crescendo and diminuendo. 

A wise method of tone produc- 
tion, especially during the first 
year, consists of drilling the 
voice in its medium register, 
starting from middle C and work- 
ing through the octave, tone by 
tone, upwards and downwards. 
Each tone should be sung on all 
vowels, then on vowels preceded 
by consonants, and finally on 
vowels followed by consonants. 
Through this process the ele- 
ments of enunciation and clarity 
of diction are gradually acquired. 
After a few weeks of such pre- 
paration, one can add a simple 
song in which those elements are 
farther and the practice of mere 
syllables becomes applied to a 
musical purpose. Then the song 
can be polished, the tone bettered 
here and there, the diction im- 
proved. Better singing depends 
for a great part upon this careful 
preliminary work. 

Artistry and Interpretation 

Turning away from the tech- 
nical aspect of voice placement 
and looking toward other phases 
which contribute to the making 
of a complete singer-interpreter, 
we find that the artists who at- 
tain universal fame usually pos- 
sess a firm and sound musical 
background. Many of them are 
excellent pianists, and they have 
been thoroughly trained in sol- 
feggio, sight reading, and choral 
music. This enables them to take 
an operatic score and read it from 
beginning to end, sizing up not 
only the part which has been 
assigned to them but all the other 
roles, as well as the ensembles 
and the orchestral structure. At 
once, they gather an_  all-em- 
bracing vision of the work. They 
understand its architecture. As- 
similation is immensely simpli- 
fied, and at the same time a sense 
of self-assurance is acquired, 
which will prove most valuable 
during the performances when 





apart from the musical angle 
much attention must be devoted 
to the acting. 

On a smaller and different 
scale, the preceding is also true 
concerning the singing of lieder. 
It is a wise singer who first 
studies the text of a song before 
the music itself, and approaches 
it as the composer has: first, the 
poem, its cadenced rhythms, its 
color; then its spirit, its drama, 
and the meaning which music and 
interpreter are to express. 

When appearing in concert, 
keeping calm is an element of 
paramount importance. Accurate 
and expressive phrasing is one 
of the most beautiful things in 
the art of singing, but it requires 
a self-control which can only be 
secured through an early study of 
breathing and a thorough dis- 
ciplining of one’s nervous system; 
thus the muscles of the throat 
will be relaxed, a necessity for 
good tone production. Should any 
stiffness be present, it can be soon 
removed through a few minutes 
of daily exercises and stretching, 
involving neck, shoulders, arms, 
and waist; these light gymnastics 
should be carried out in loose, 
flexible manner. 


Moreover, it will help students 
to conquer another important 
item in a singer’s equipment; the 
moods. A happy mood, with eye- 
brows relaxed, cheek muscles up- 
ward, and eyes animated, makes 
an audience receptive and friend- 
ly from the very start. Thoughts 
and feelings expressed sincerely, 
spontaneously, effortlessly, are 
bound to reach the listeners in 
the same way. One must not for- 
get that the charm and the mean- 
ing of a song lie in a vibrant, 
radiant and captivating tone qua- 
lity coupled with an adequate ex- 
teriorization of the drama, the 
humor, or the poetry contained in 
the verses. It is in this manner 
that the imagination of those lis- 
teners is aroused, and a few mo- 
ments of beauty are created. 

Vocal Teaching 

If piano playing is a great ad- 
vantage to the singer, it is just 
as much of an asset to the voice 
instructor. If the latter can play 
his student’s accompaniments, he 
identifies himself better with 
their musical significance. If he 
knows harmony and counterpoint, 
he finds out which notes in the 
accompaniment must be empha- 


sized in order to bring to the 
(Continued on Page 43) 
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TEACHING THEORY IN COLLEGE 


DR. JOHN PAUL JONES 


Director, Department of Music, Northeastern State College, Tahlequah, Oklahoma 


RECENT editorial claimed 
education was becoming so 


functional that it hardly seemed 
possible to do anything for the 
sake of the beauty of the thing 
itself! It may well be pointed out 
that the editor did not have col- 
lege theory in mind when writing 
those words. If any educational 
subject has been done over and 
over again apparently for the 
sake of the beauty of the courses 
themselves, it certainly has been 
our college theory. 

With emphasis on the function- 
al, it is high time some concerted 
effort be made in this direction 
musically. Theory is well defined 
as that musical science which in- 
cludes the fundamentals, har- 
mony, counterpoint, composition, 
orchestration, bandation, instru- 
mentation and analysis, to say 
nothing of the variously defined 
sub-divisions of these headings. 
The tendency is too often to teach 
the fundamentals as a thing apart 
from harmony; harmony as a 
thing unto itself, and so with 
counterpoint. Orchestration and 
instrumentation are taught as 
though only the band and the 
orchestra were concerned, and 
nothing more. 


Too often we experience trans- 
fer students who boast: “I’ve had 
theory.” There is yet to be heard 
one who can vouch that: “I can 
use theory.” Here, then, seems to 
be the opening sesame for theory 
on the college level: that each 
subject be dovetailed with the 
other to form a useful and work- 
able phase of music as a whole. 
Theoretical knowledge is a fine 
philosophical background but an 
intimate working knowledge is 
priceless. Theory is indispensable 
in every phase of music be it 
composing, arranging, conduct- 
ing, performing, listening or 
teaching. The first factor, then, 
is to make college theory some- 
thing of value and understanding 
regardless of the specific phase 
which appeals to the student. 
Too often the instrumental major 
carries a much heavier theory 
load than does the vocal major— 
a condition which should be recti- 
fied. 

There is another factor, that 
of the student himself. Music 
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majors, and minors, become so 
because of their interest and pro- 
bable success in music not nec- 
essarily because of their musical 
background. Herein lies a second 
challenge: to adapt the teaching 
of college theory to both over- 
come and supplement the defi- 
ciencies of the student and to 
meet his future needs as he pro- 
ceeds into and through the more 
advanced stages of musical mech- 
anics. The teaching of theory be- 
comes not how does it look on 
paper but how does it sound and 
of what use is it? 

How can this be accomplished? 
By accepting the viewpoint of 
practical use from the very be- 
ginning, remembering that the 
lowest fundamental musical 
axiom established in the fresh- 
man class will carry over through 


harmony, counterpoint, orches- 
tration, bandation, etc. Secondly, 
by taking the position that stu- 
dent’s experience is more valuable 
than the completion of daily exer- 
cises. To complete a certain num- 
ber of harmony exercises does 
not make a harmonist. Neither 
does the addition of counterpoint 
exercises make an _ arranger. 
Harmony students must experi- 
ence how this phase is of value in 
the college chorus, choir and 
quartet where the general use is 
four-part harmony. This is the 
place to get the material for anal- 
ysis in connection with the study 
of harmony. Furthermore, in 
counterpoint the student learns 
of its practical use through the 
analysis of piano compositions, 
band and orchestral arrange- 
ments where the principles of 
counterpoint are found abundant- 
ly. It is better yet to set up a 
series of vocal, piano, band and 
orchestral score-illustrations 
which may be used to study, 
analyze and illustrate first, the 
relationship of chords and second, 
(at the proper stage) may serve 
the same purpose by using coun- 
terpoint as the basis for analysis 
and illustration. No better way 
can be used to tie-in harmony, 
counter-point and _ instrumenta- 
tion. 


The piano is the common means 
of illustrating all theory writing 
yet to illustrate practical four- 
part writing as four-part should 
be—for the voice—the piano is 
entirely inadequate. These writ- 
ings should be tried as they are 
supposed to sound—by singing 
them! In counterpoint, exercises 
should not be written for the sake 


of completing assignments but 
written with something more 
definite in mind. Perhaps for 


voices in the two, three or four 
parts but not entirely since in- 
struments may also be the vehicle 
of performance. So why not write 
counterpoint with the band and 
orchestral instruments also in 
mind—using the proper ranges 
and the proper keys. Then upon 
completion of a given course in 
counterpoint the student will 
have a very definite knowledge of 
a practical use for the course. 
What a boon this would be to the 
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teaching of orchestration! 


Without a doubt, such an ap- 
proach to the practical would re- 
quire some change in thinking 
and considerable effort on the 
part of the teacher—perhaps to 
the point of passing it off as a 
crack-pot idea, retiring to the 
printed text “as she is wrote.” 
In other words, if we are to give 
the student something of value 
we must first alter the viewpoint 
in the manner of presenting it. 
The student is already in a frame 
of mind to receive it. 

The majority of pupils leave 
harmony with little or no practi- 
cal experience except fundament- 
al chord drill. From this they 
plunge into counterpoint, cover- 
ing the perscribed course and 
many times without a single ex- 
ample of how counterpoint is used 
in modern arranging. They leave 
counterpoint and take up arrang- 
ing without the slighest idea of 
the background of understanding 
so vitally necessary. Too often 
their college work in theory must 
be supplemented by special study 
after leaving college because the 
college course was “too bookish” 
to be of practical use. 

The desired aim in teaching 
college theory should be to give 
the student a working knowledge 
which he can apply in a practical 
manner when he enters his 
chosen field of music. Unfortun- 
ately, at this stage the student is 
generally at a loss because he 
senses certain needs in arranging 
which do not dove-tail with the 
things he was taught. So, he 
learns the hard way because he 
was never taught back in college 
that his theory and its practical 
use were of a common denomin- 
ator. 





OZARK FESTIVAL IN 
ARKANSAS 


Where could a more deligthful 
setting be found for a music Fes- 
tival than in the Ozark moun- 
tains? William Hacker is making 
music history at Eureka Springs, 
Arkansas in the development of 
this movement. August 28 was 
designated for the presentation 
of American music by contemp- 
orary composers which combined 
with the annual state meeting 
of the Arkansas Federation of 
Music Clubs. The latter orga- 
nization is a co-sponsor of the 
Ozark Orchestra Workshop, as 
well as the Festival in general. 
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PROBLEMS OF THE CHORAL 


CONDUCTOR 


DR. RONALD J. NEIL, 


Chairman, Division of Music, Georgia Teachers College, Collegeboro, Ga. 


HE director of a choral group 
has countless problems to be 


solved and his decisions in regard 
to the solution of these questions 
will determine the success or fail- 
ure of his choral work. He must 
of course determine the size of 
the group, the balance, the admis- 
sion requirements, the rehearsal 
hour, place and general set-up, 
the physical stage arrangements, 
and the robing—all these in addi- 
tion to the basic and fundamental 
problems of tone quality, phras- 
ing, dynamics, and general inter- 
pretation of the numbers pre- 
sented. 

The compositions chosen for re- 
hearsal and for performance are 
not the least among the items to 
which the conductor must give 
his attention. Will he use a cap- 
pella or accompanied composi- 
tions, sacred or secular, will the 
chorus sing in four parts or eight, 
will he choose operatic or oratorio 
excerpts or will the group attempt 
some complete work in these larg- 
er forms? 

The answers are of course de- 
termined by a number of factors. 
Two important ones are the abili- 
ty of the choral group and the 
conductor’s philosophy as to the 
ultimate purpose of the organiza- 
tion. However, in regard to abili- 
ty, the conductor should bear in 
mind the trite but true adage; “a 
chorus is as good as its director” 
ind should remember that the 
the group can sing whatever he 
ean direct. With sufficient en- 
thusiasm and musicianship on the 
part of the director a group can 
sing anything the director wishes. 
Obviously the results will not be 
the same—a small church choir 
of a dozen or less members will 
not give the effect of a group of 
fifty or one hundred in singing 
Handel’s “Hallelujah Chorus” and 
the matter of taste and good 
judgment must play a large part 
in the conductor’s work. Never- 
theless if the conductor has real 
ability he will not have to discard 
any composition as “too difficult.” 

On the other hand, his idea as 
to the purpose of the group will 
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determine to a very great extent 
the numbers he chooses for the 
choir or chorus. If the conductor 
wishes to use members of the 
organization as a sort of music 
appreciation class he should then 
see that the numbers they sing 
represent a cross-section of the 
history of choral music and he 
will choose compositions from the 
time of Palestrina or earlier on 
down to the present, including 





works by contemporary compos- 
ers. The choral numbers rehearsed 
will not necessarily be prepared 
for public performance, but the 
group will sing for the joy of 
singing and for the development 
of information and actual exper- 
ience among its members. Public 
concerts will be made up of num- 
bers which are performed most 
adequately and which will “pro- 
gram” most interestingly. 

If, however, the director is 
working in a teacher training in- 
stitution or with students who 
will probably be high school 
choral directors then a good many 
of the numbers chosen for the 
group should be those suitable for 
use in high schools, with addi- 
tional numbers which, while not 
appropriate for high school voices, 
are necessary for the broadening 
of the musical background of the 
prospective teachers. 

In all things pertaining to 
music however, there should be a 
balanced diet. In several institu- 
tions the following plan is in 
effect. The work of the fall quar- 
ter or semester is made up of 
various short numbers for chorus. 
These represent different schools 
of music, different styles and 
moods, and several grades of dif- 
ficulty. In the winter and spring 
a major oratorio is presented. 
Four different works are sche- 
duled in sequence so that a stu- 
dent remaining in college con- 
secutively from his Freshman to 
his Senior year will become ac- 
quainted with four different 
works. These chosen in one col- 
lege are Handel’s “Messiah,” Hay- 
dn’s “Creation,” Mendelssohn’s 
“Elijah,” and Dubois’ “Seven 
Last Words of Christ.” 

In presenting oratorios the pro- 
blem of soloists arises. Should 
student soloists be given the priv- 
ilege of singing the _ principal 
roles or should outside artists be 
engaged? There are arguments 
on both sides. Some directors feel 
that the thrill of participating 
as a soloist with the group should 
not be denied students. Others 
feel that from an artistic stand- 








point students will receive more 
value from hearing the work 
sung by competent and authori- 
tative artists. Perhaps a compro- 
mise might be effected by using 
guest artists and students in al- 
ternate years. 

Some choral groups will wish to 
present an opera. Most of the 
standard grand operas are im- 
practical for the average college 
group. The problems of staging, 
lighting, scenery, costuming, and 
the heavy vocal demands on solo- 
ists are not easily met. However, 
some directors solve the problems 


of soloists by using professional 
artists. 

A less ambitious project is the 
presentation of light operas. The 
Savoyard stand-bys of the Gilbert 
and Sullivan operettas are per- 
petually fresh and delightful and 
there are a few other works 
which do not involve too many 
difficulties for an amateur 
chorus. 

Choral music offers many re- 
wards not inherent in solo work. 
The joy of group participation 
on the part of the singers and 
the thrill which comes from vocal 
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NATIONAL MAIL ORDER 


Methods, Studies, Band Books, Band Music with Foot- 
ball Formations, Over 8000 titles in our band library 
from which to serve you better. Experienced people to 
help with your selections. Catalog FREE. 


Folios of all description-easy to difficult. Concert music, 
Overtures, 
scores of all well known works. 


try our on approval service. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Thousands of the best known octavo titles. Experienced 
to help with your selection orders. 
assist you with materials needed for fall programs. Large 
Thanksgiving and Christmas stocks. New Choral Catalog 


Harmony, Theory, Melody Writing, Counterpoint, Sight 
Singing, Parade Technique, and hundreds of other sub- 
jects devoted to the field of Music. We will be glad to 
assist you in making the right selection. 


830 E. HOUSTON ST. 
SAN ANTONIO 6, TEXAS 


SERVICE IS “TOPS” 


Symphonies, Miniature 
Schools are invited to 


Let us 


MUSIC CO. 














ensemble with its thrilling effects 
make the work of a choral direc- 
tor as satisfying as that of any 
other activity in which he may 
engage. 
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CHICAGO SINGING 
TEACHERS GUILD 


Announces Kimball Prize 


The Twelfth Annual Prize 
Song Competition, sponsored by 
the Chicago Singing Teachers’ 
Guild, for the W. W. Kimball 
prize of $100. Manuscripts shall 
be mailed no earlier than October 
1, 1948, nor later than October 
15, 1948 to John Toms, School of 
Music, Northwestern University 
Evanston, Illinois. 








LILLIAN STONE 
Miss Stone has been added to 


the personnel of the Southern 
Music Co., San Antonio, Texas, 
to be Departmental Manager of 
the Octavo Department. Prior to 
coming to San Antonio she was 
employed by Lyon & Healy, Chi- 
cago, Ill., in a like capacity. She 
comes to the Southwest with a 
wide knowledge of the Chorus 
field. 


PRACTICE PIANOS 

Fifteen new practice pianos 
have been purchased by Trinity 
University of San Antonio, ac- 
cording to Dr. Ralph Ewing, 
Chairman of the Music Depart- 
ment. 

Recent heavy increases. in 
Trinity’s enrollment of music 
majors made necessary the addi- 
tion of these new instruments 
which will be delivered Septem- 
ber 1, 1948. 
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THE BAND BREAKS THE TRAIL 


JAMES C. HARPER 


Director, High School Band, Lenoir, North Carolina 


We. HONOR the pioneers who 
blazed the trails of the fron- 


tiers of our Nation. We record 
their position in history as a very 
fundamental one. Yet many men 
of that generation probably took 
the pioneers very much for grant- 
ed. No doubt the aristocratic for- 
bears, who sedately danced the 
minuet in their powdered wigs 
and kneebuckles, turned up their 
noses at those frontiersmen as 
they pushed their way on into 
the trackless wilderness. Prob- 
ably these same secure ones also 
shrugged their shoulders on ac- 
count of the bad grammar the 
pioneers were accustomed _ to 
employ. 

In like manner today, some 
sophisticated musicians are pass- 
ing judgment short-sightedly on 
the importance of the band as a 
concert organization. Let the 
band be referred to as a musical 
organization and immediately 
eyebrows lift and noses turn up. 
However, the band is too well 
established as an _ educational 
medium to be held thusly in con- 
tempt. Moreover, since people are 
investing time, study, and money 
in band music, it would not be 
amiss to examine more closely 
the mainspring of this musical 
aggregation. Just what do bands, 
and especially school bands, con- 
tribute in making America a mu- 
sical nation? 

Granted that all school bands 
have none of the all-important 
string section, and granted fur- 
ther that many bands operated 
ym a low level of technical ef- 
ficiency and play with poor mu- 
sical taste, there are, on the other 
hand, some bands in every state 
that perform with good orches- 
tral preciseness. Some of these 
ctually play symphonic music 
just as skillfully as do orchestras 
1f comparable personnel. So the 
faults common to certain bands 


are not necessarily common. to 
all. 


First of all, the band is re- 
garded as the most mobile type 
of musical organization. It is a 
marching musical ensemble. This 
latter fact means that the band 
is well fitted for carrying good 
music to the musically-untrained 
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Born in Lenoir, N.C., Feb. 17, 
1893. Educated in public school 
system of Lenoir, N.C., and at Cul- 


ver Military Academy, Culver, 
Indiana. B.S. degree from David- 
son College, N.C. and M.A Degree 
from University of North Caro- 
lina, Chapel Hill, N.C. Played in 
musical organizations in all of the 
above places. Chief instruments 
are violin and flute, but has played 
all band and most orchestra in- 
struments at various times. Cap- 
tain of Infantry in U.S. Army 
during World War I. Conducted 
American Legion band in Lenoir, 
N.C. and later helped found Lenoir 
High School Band in March 1924 
when that project was promoted 
by Dysart-Kendall Post American 
Legion in Lenoir. Post Graduate 
work at Lenoir-Rhyne College, 
Hickory, N.C., Duke University, 
Durham, N.C., Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, N.Y., Davidson Col- 
lege, Davidson, N. C., and National 
Music Camp, Interlochen, Michi- 
gan. President, and member Board 
of Directors, North Carolina Band- 
masters’ Association; member 
Board of Directors, National 
School Band Association; member 
American Bandmasters’ Associa- 
tion; member Board of Control Na- 
tional School Band - Orchestra - 
Chorus Association; member Board 
of Directors, North Carolina State 
High School Music Contests-Festi- 
vals; member Board of Directors 
Lenoir, N. C. Chamber of Com- 
merce; member Board of Directors 
and Vice President, Lenoir Ki- 
wanis Club; and an Elder of First 
Presbyterian Church, Lenoir, N.C. 
Author of many magazine articles 
on school music and the school 
band. 


groups. Obviously, such  mis- 
sionary work is imperative, if we 
are to make America the musical 


nation we wish it to be. March- 
ing has always been associated 
with the band; this means a de- 
veloped sense of rhythm. All peo- 
ple have rhythmical sensations. 
These sensations are automati- 
cally motivated to action by the 
marching band. 


The rhythm of the marching 
band is therefore a musical med- 
ium which can catch the atten- 
tion and develop the interest in 
music of the musically-untrained 
citizen. It is very true also that 
such universally-employed dev- 
ices of showmanship as the ma- 
jorettes, the dextrous drum ma- 
jor, the foot-ball pageants, and 
the various field formations, may, 
at times, be overdone; but they 
constitute a practical situation for 
securing the sincere support of 
the public which might not be 
gained by any other available 
circumstances. It is probably be- 
cause so many band directors are 
contented and remain passively 
active the remainder of the year, 
upon having received the ovation 
of the foot-ball audience or of the 
crowds which line the streets for 
the big parade, that bands only 
infrequently have been pushed by 
their directors to the symphonic 
standard of playing and thereby 
have been accorded acceptance 
by the long-haired musicians. 
Thus marching generates musical 
interest. Hard work, and fine 
playing must follow and must be 
exploited, if desirable recognition 
is to be a result. However, bands 
may go much further than this 
in selling the idea of good music 
to America, and it is highly gra- 
tifying that many of them have 
done so. 


There are several steps in the 
progress of making the band a 
fine musical organization. One of 
these steps is that of procuring 
or writing playable arrangements 
suitable to each respective band 
need. All too often, we have not 
gotten far enough away from the 
old “Silver Cornet Band” era, 
when the band was a village 
group of some amateur musicians 
who did not practice often enough 
or who did not receive competent 
instruction, to develop real musi- 
cianship. Many of the published 





arrangements 


for the band are 
the ones brought out for the for- 
mer village bands with some addi- 


tional parts added. Obviously, 
this may result in chord struc- 
tures which are too thick and too 
heavy. There is far too much 
doubling up and covering over 
and the thread of melody may 
often be lost in the use of such 
publications. The publisher, not 
knowing what instrumentation 
the purchasing band needs most, 
has played safe by providing ar- 
rangements which he is sure he 
can sell. Such arrangements are 


not satisfactory. Therefore the 
director must make himself alert 
to the instrument needs for his 
particular band. For if the band 
is to create a love for good music, 
it must first have good music to 
play. 

Even the performance of the 
best music leaves much to be 
desired unless it is played with 
taste and understanding. These 
qualities are attained only by se- 
rious musicians. They are ac- 
quired as the result of faithful 
practice under the guidance of a 
capable instructor. The factor of 








ica loves. 
ish lyrics by Lecuona himself. 


perennial! 


Price: $.60 


RCA Building 





Che Musical “Evergreen” 


MALAGUBNA 


idding A VOCAL VERSION! 


At last, the famous “Malaguena” appears 
in a beautiful arrangement for voice and 
piano! 

Now you can sing this selection all Amer- 


In medium key, the vocal has 
English lyrics by Marian Banks, and Span- 


This is the bright new leaf on a popular 


Order Now! 


EDWARD B. MARKS MUSIC CORPORATION 
Radio City 


hy Ernesto Lecuona 


Also Arranged For 


Piano Solo (Simpl.) $ .60 
Piano Duet (4 Hands) 1.00 
Violin and Piano We 
Clarinet and Piano 75 


and Organ, Band, Orchestra, etc. 


New York 
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* FOOTBALL REVUES 


* BAND SHOWS NO. 1 


Three great collections of spectacular, half-time pageants for 
the football band. Complete with all music and suggested 


formations. 


Arranged by Paul Yoder 
* TIP-TOP MARCH BOOK—by Mesang, Rusch, and others 


Sixteen sturdy marches for the outdoor band. 


Each Book 35¢ 


Send for our 1948-49 


NEIL A. KJOS MUSIC CO. 


223 W. Lake St. 





as + * 
An All-Star Library of Football Band Books 


* BAND SHOWS NO. 2 


Conductor's Score $1.00 


Instrumental Catalog 


Chicago 6, IIL 








time is a necessary ingredient 
wherein the student hears and 
digests good music. Some of it 
can be taught; much of it can 
be caught. The unfortunate fact 
is that the bad as well as the 
good may be heard and incorpor- 
ated. In fact, inferior music is 
much more accessible to the aver- 
age individual than is the sup- 
erior. Parents and teachers must 
assume their proportion of re- 
sponsibility if the child is to be 
musically educated. 

When the band has attained to 
the position of having gained the 
confidence, the respect, and the 
support of the community by 
virtue of good performance on all 
public occasions, it is equally ne- 
cessary that this support be held. 
One can never rest, for long, on 
a past record of achievement. The 
public likes finer and finer accom- 
plishments in terms of more wide 
spread enlistment of all the chil- 
dren, an enlarged curriculum, evi- 
dence of improved equipment, 
and more artistic concerts. All of 
these things are predicated upon 
more intensive instruction, indiv- 
idually and collectively, and upon 
the inclusion of standardized con- 
cert music on the program. A 
wise director soon learns that the 
band can never develop beyond 
the ability of the director. The 
director must therefore, be cons- 
cious of personal growth and 
must watch for available oppor- 
tunities to make personal pro- 
gress. In like manner, showman- 
ship which takes into considera- 
tion such theatrical devices as 
lighting, costume, stage setting, 
and modern advertising, accom- 
plishes wonders in increasing the 
size and interest of audiences 
without any sacrificing of musi- 
cal standards or of program con- 
tent. No conductor can show 
such improvement other than by 
creative study, and by the ex- 
ercise of daring incident to cap- 
turing public acceptance. 


The latter-mentioned standards 
contemplate formal auditorium 
concerts. School bands can never 
disavow foot-ball pageants, street 
parades, and outdoor shows. The 
latter situations demand a big 
portion of a band director’s work- 
ing hours. There are still far more 
of the unmusical to be gained 
than can be reached in the fore- 
seeable future; the surface has 
scarcely been scratched in this 
respect. 


It is at this point that the 
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pianists, the singers and the 
symphony orchestra people may 
properly let down their eyebrows, 
and concede that the band has 
become a worthy concert organ- 
ization no longer consigned to the 
marching status alone. We all 
know the story of the outraged 
chorus teacher who wrote to the 
president of the state music 
teachers association registering 
the complaint that the authorities 
of her school were taking music 
out of the school and in its place 
were putting in bands and or- 
chestras. Of course, this is a face- 
tious illustration; but it could 
happen. All forms of music have 
their place and function and no 
real bandmaster should ever wish 
to crowd out any other musical 
group or to deprecate any worthy 
musical effort. On the other hand, 
the band, should not be relegated 
to the scrap heap. Marching, and 
foot-ball pageants do not repre- 
sent the limit of the school band 
in accomplishment. A well-trained 
band may play the softest of pian- 
issimos as well as any other mu- 
sical group; they may interpret 
the great classics with equal 
sympathy and understanding. As 
with other musical media of 
education it is a matter of in- 
struction, practice, and of hear- 
ing the best of music perform- 
ance; then one must apply what 
one hears to the best advantage. 
As individuals possess some 
strong points, so may the band 
also evidence outstanding quali- 
ties; it is wise to feature these 


qualities as often as seems wise; 
but it does not follow that the 
band program should be limited 
to specific assignments. Greater 
variety and interest‘ will be gained 
if the band can show versatility 
in its concerts. Both the student 
musicians and the audience will 
profit by the performance of a 
variety of program material. 

Like all other school organiza- 
tions, the band suffers from the 
inherent fact that just as the 
student musicians become skilled 
and begin to understand musical 
interpretation, they graduate and 
a new and less trained group 
come to take their places. The 
bandmaster, as he grows older in 
years and more set in ways, is 
prone to become discouraged and 
to feel that so much hard work, 
energy, and planning have been 
thrown away. However, it is wise 
to look further ahead. Graduates 
who may no longer play with the 
band may now become the public 
out front. If so, they make an 
understanding audience. They im- 
bue the whole audience with en- 
thusiasm for better playing and 
more standardized music. More- 
over in time, their children may 
become band members with in- 
creased understanding. This is 
cooperation on the home front 
which did not exist in the earlier 
generations. Thus music educa- 
tion becomes important. It has 
required time and patience; but 
the band is making America 
musical. The band, truly, is lead- 
ing the way. 








A LARGE COLLECTION OF 


VIOLINS 


Old and New with Concert Tones 


Reduced 40% 


SEND FOR NEW LIST 
Frances Drake Ballard 
50 Chippewa Road, Tuckahoe, N. Y. 











LARINET Warner's 


ENSEMBLES 


Collection of 


Clarinet 
Ensembles 








Edited by T. L. MESANG, President 
of Wisconsin School Music Associa 
tion and arranged by C. P. HART 
MAN, Associate Director of Instru 
mental Music, Ashland _ Public 
Schools, Ashland, Wisconsin 


Contains a select group of number 
arranged for Four B flat Clarinet 
for players of moderate attain 


ments, such as: Aria (from “Rin 
aldo’’), Finlandia, Nocturne from 
‘Midsummer Night Dream 
Prayer (from ‘‘Hansel and Gretel 


Chopin’‘s Prelude, etc 
Price $1.00 


Complete Catalog Cheerfully 
Furnished Upon Request 


Chart Music 
Publishing House, Inc. 


506 So. Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 5, Illinois 

















MARY HARDIN - BAYLOR COLLEGE 


FINE ARTS CONSERVATORY 


Institutional Member National Association Schools of Musi 
Bachelor of Music degree with a major in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, and Music 
Education. Bachelor of Arts degree with a major in Apr lied Music. Lessons available 
in string and wind instruments, percussion instruments, Cellc Hart Piano Normal 


Piano Ensemble. 


WALTER GILEWICZ, Mus.D., Director 
For Further Information, Address: Gordon Singleton, Ph.D., President, Belton, Texas 











OUR TELEPHONE NO. IS 8-3177—-FORT WORTH 
On all orders of $100 or more call us collect. 
We carry one of the most complete stocks of Band Instruments in Texas. 
Holton — Reynolds — King — Selmer — WFL Drums 
HARD TO GET INSTRUMENTS OUR SPECIALTY 


C. & S. MUSIC, INC. 


WHERE YOUR .BUSINESS IS APPRECIATED 
4039 E. Belknap — P. O. Box 7345 = Ft. Worth, Texes 
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Announcing a NEW Carol Book 


CHRISTMAS 


its Carols,, Customs and Legends 
Christmas observance takes on a new and even 
deeper meaning with this unique new bc ok 


It provides 
SS 
K Terres 
Chrféetanas | 


Over 75 carols — the favorites, many 
Ml _ its Carols Customs and Legends 
| — 





not so familiar, some quite uncommon. 
Authentic, absorbing information about 
customs, traditions and symbols of Christ- 
mas with the beautiful legends retold. 
The introduction traces the origins of The Celebra 
tion of Christmas and of the universal symbols and 
customs, Carois and special customs are presented 
by country under three main heads: The British 
Isles, Europe, and The Americas. 
Arrangements of the carols are in four parts 
for mixed or unison singing 
Attractive format with beautiful symbolic cover 
in full color. 
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An exceptional source of excellent music in 
usable form. 
On approval copies will be sent to music educators. 





60 Cents 
HALL & MeCREARY COMPANY 
Publishers of Better Musi 


434 South Wabash Ave. ® Chicago 5 
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Che Christmas Gavorite ets 
GESU BAMBINO 


by Pietro A. Yon 


now available in arrangements 
for 


BAND and ORCHESTRA 


is recommended for all 


CHRISTMAS SCHOOL PROGRAMS 


Orchestra arranged by Maurice Baron 


Symphonic ..... . $4.00 
NS” ae ae 
Band arranged by Eric Liedzen 
Symphonic ..... . $4.00 
eee 


J. Fischer & Bro. 
119 West 40th St. 
New York 18, N. Y. 
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COLUMBIA, SOUTH 
CAROLINA FESTIVAL 


A three-day festival concluded 
the most successful of the four- 
teen seasons of Symphony in 
Columbia. Outstanding events 
included the large all-state col- 
lege chorus singing with orches- 
tral accompaniment Bach’s “Thou 
Guide of Israel”; a world-wide 
broadcast over NBC facilities, of 
one of the concerts, included the 
new Overture by Dr. Don Gillis 
as a broadcast premier. Eleanor 
Steber was the featured guest 
artist. The Festival was closed 
by a performance of Verdi’s Re- 
guiem by the Columbia Choral 
Society, the soloists for this hav- 
ing been Lenore Meyer, Soprano; 
Eunice Alberts, Contralto; David 
Garen, Tenor; and Stanley Carl- 
son, basso. Carl Bamberger is 
conductor of the Southern Sym- 
phony. 


DR. MERLE MONTGOMERY, 
Carl Fischer, Inc. 

A biographical sketch of Merle 
Montgomery, National Educa- 
tional Representative for Carl 
Fischer, Inc., appears in the cur- 
rent Monthly Supplement and 
International Who’s Who. This 
data is scheduled for permanent 
publication in the first issue of 
“Who Knows—And What,” The 
Index to Authorities, which is 
now being compiled by the A. N. 
Marquis Company, publishers of 
Who’s Who. 

Since the Monthly Supplement 
went to press, Mrs. Montgomery 
was one of two Music Theory 
majors to receive a Doctor of 
Philosophy degree from the East- 
man School of Music of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester. For her dis- 
sertation, Mrs. Montgomery 
translated the monumental Cours 
de Composition Musicale by Vin- 
cent d’Indy, then made a compa- 
rative analysis of this work with 
other treatises in the same field. 
In addition to her work at East- 
man, she has spent two and a 
half years in Paris, France study- 
ing with Nadia Boulanger and 
Isidor Philipp. 

As educational representative 
for Carl Fischer, Mrs. Mont- 
gomery has given over 100 lec- 
tures throughout the nation. Her 
summer schedule included lec- 
tures on the Schillinger System 
of Musical Composition at colleges 
in Virginia, Maryland, Pennsy]- 
vania, Massachusetts, and New 
York. 
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THE A CAPPELLA ENSEMBLE 


RAYMOND P. ELLIOTT 


Professor of Voice, Director A cappella Choir 
Texas College of Arts and Industries, Kingsville 


HERE are no_ professional 

secrets in the art of A Cap- 
pella singing. All that is known 
has been told and retold. For 
this reason it seems that any- 
thing I may have to say on the 
subject is trite. All of us need 
reminding, however, that the 
secret of all success is hard work. 
With an A Cappella Choir this 
means that both the director and 
the choir must work and work 
hard. Those who are willing to 
pay this price may attain success, 
provided, of course, they know 
how to work and what to work 
for. 

The term A Cappella means 
singing in the church style, which 
implies singing without an accom- 
paniment. Singing without the 
aid and support of instrumental 
accompaniment makes great de- 
mands upon the individual and 
the group. The most important of 
these demands are discussed in 
the following paragraphs. 

Ensemble is the goal toward 
which all A Cappella Choirs should 
strive. This is a French word 
meaning together. It implies that 
the voices must be together on 
blend, pitch, intonation, quality, 
attack, release, phrasing, expres- 
sion, and the comprehension of 
music and text. 

Too many groups are nothing 
more than individual voices vary- 
ing in pitch, quality and intensity. 
A few of the singers may be 
slightly sharp, others miserably 
‘lat, while some “wobble” about 
the true pitch with varying 
widths and speeds of their tre- 
molos. Then, too, there are all 
degrees of power and quality. The 
‘ombination of these inaccuracies 
spells doom to the blend in par- 
icular and the ensemble in gen- 
‘ral. 


The so-called outstanding 
voices, are, as a rule, poor en- 
emble voices. In fact, the out- 
‘tanding ensemble voice is the 
yne which does not stand out. The 
iverage voice is more easily mold- 
dd into the group. Dr. F. M. 
‘hristiansen, director of the fa- 
mous St. Olaf Choir, has often 
said that the best ensemble voices 
are those which can sing the 
loudest without being heard. Av- 
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Raymond Elliott was educated at 
North Texas State Teachers Col- 


lege, University of Kansas, and 
New York University. Harmony 
under Dr. Carl A. Prayor, pianist 
and composer, University of Kan- 
sas; counterpoint under Gustove 
Soderlund. Now at Eastman School 
of Music teaching sixteenth cen- 
tury counterpoint; double counter- 
point, canon and fugue, composi- 
tion under Dr. Charles S. Skilton, 
organist and composer, Univer- 
sity of Kansas. Also, had training 
under Dr. Hollis Dann, F. Melvis 
Christiansen, Olaf Christiansen, 
Dr. D. M. Swarthout, Peter Tkach, 
Professor Luckstone, New York, 
and Frederick H. Haywood, New 
York. Professor Elliott has taught 
all elementary and secondary 
grades; directed high school bands, 
orchestras, and choirs, and has had 
sixteen years as a college teacher. 

His book (Manuscript) Ears to 
Hear, a college text-book on sight- 
singing, ear-training and theory 
is used in the theory classes at 
A & I College. 

Author of “Fisherman Luck.” 

Degrees: B.M.; M.S. with music 
major both from University of 
Kansas. 


erage voices, then, backed by an 
even disposition, a co-operative 
attitude and an unpresumptious 
personality make the best ensem- 
ble singers and may be fused in- 
to an above average group. 

Loud singing by individual 
choir members. destroys’. the 
blend; it should not be allowed. 
The singer should sing softly en- 
ough so that he can hear the 
other voice parts. Most choir 
members have never learned to 
listen to the other fellow; they 


only hear themselves. It is impos- 
sible to make any progress as a 
member of the ensemble without 
careful and critical listening. 
Each individual, then, must lis- 
ten to and hear the other parts. 
Furthermore, he must be con- 
scious of the relationship of all the 
tones and blend his voice in har- 
monious agreement with them. 
He must realize that in doing so 
he is truly “his brother’s keeper,” 
for good ensemble singing certain- 
ly involves more than minding 
one’s own business. If the other 
parts are not heard, the indivi- 


dual is singing too loud. If all 
sing too loud, one can ‘ scarce 
hear the singing for the sing- 


ers.” 

It must be remembered that the 
term to blend means to mix, com- 
bine, merge or fuse the voice with 
other voices in the group. Person- 
al identity should be lost so that 
the group tone sounds like the 
amplification of one voice. When 
tones are perfectly blended, no 
single voice can be heard above 
the others. To blend, then, one 
must allow his tone to melt with 
the others and travel with them 
on the same pitches and with the 
same degree of power and quality. 

Unblended voices may be com- 
pared with pictures which are 
distorted because the camera or 
projector is out of focus. Voices, 
too, produce a similar distortion 
when they are not properly fo- 
cused. 

Pitch and intonation are also 
important factors in the A Cap- 
pella ensemble. In a sense, pitch 
is concerned with one tone, while 
intonation concerns more than 
one tone—it implies tuning up 
with the other fellows: 

Some causes of bad intonation 
are as follows: 


1. Lack of attention or concen- 
tration upon pitch. This is ensem- 
ble enemy No. 1. 

2. Improper physical and men- 
tal condition of the individual— 
fatigue, inertia, timidity, anxiety, 
mental up-set. 

3. Improper condition of the 
auditorium or rehearsal room— 
poor ventilation, incorrect tem- 
perature, etc. 


(Continued on Page 32) 








NATIONAL GUILD OF PIANO TEACHERS 


(Two Hundred-fifty Centers from Coast to Coast) 


Irl Allison, Mus. D., Founder-President 
Box 1113, Austin, Texas 


JOSEPHINE FRY GIVES 


INTERVIEW 
The membership of the New 
York Piano Teachers Congress 


contains many illustrious names. 
Its meetings are held one morn- 
ing a month with an attendance 
that taxes the capacity of Stein- 
way Hall, followed by a luncheon 
in a 57th Street hotel. The new 
president of this august body is 
winsome Josephine Fry, native 
of Tennessee, usually referred to 
as radiant, sparkling, enthusias- 
tic. Miss Fry specializes in the in- 





JOSEPHINE FRY 
tegration of aural theory with 
piano study. 

“The student requires much 


background in listening and re- 
sponding to phrases, chords and 
intervals before analyzing,” said 
Miss Fry in response to a ques- 
tion concerning her teacher-train- 
ing class that was just leaving 
her studio overlooking Verdi 
Square. Her own rich experience 
with public and private schools, 
conservatories and colleges 
equips her to understand teach- 
ers’ problems from varying 
angles and to present in compre- 
hensive form the most useful 
media. 

“The various subjects used in 
well-rounded music courses such 
as ear-training, harmony, music 
appreciation, analysis, history and 
the technical and interpretative 
aspects of piano study should be 


integrated into a complete whole.” 
She was asked: “Is not this the 
purpose of the school music?” To 
this question Miss Fry replied: 

“Usually, but the majority of 
music students are with private 
teachers and the private teacher 
needs to have the know-how to 
accomplish all this in a private 
lesson. The limited amount of 
time spent by the pupil at the 
teacher’s studio demands a highly 
specialized training on the part 
of the teacher. 


“Children respond early to 
aural experience more readily 
than do older students. That 


means that the best time to lay 
foundation for recognition of 
chords, phases and intervals is 
with the young pupil in order 
that later playing will be musical 
and meaningful. Our critics are 
saying that many of our debut 
artists are playing more with fin- 
gers than with brain. Early 
training of the right kind will 
offset this. I like to think of my 
work as teaching MUSIC with 
the piano as the chief medium. 

“In building repertoire the Na- 
tional Guild of Piano Teachers 
helps me much in the inclusion 
of the classics, since most pupils 
tend to lean to one style of play- 
ing, and without question the 
playing of the classics develops 
good taste in music. Building re- 
pertoire does not encroach on 
time needed for musicianship 
development as one _ inevitably 
helps the other. We are very 
happy that Dr. Irl Allison, found- 
er of the Guild, is a member of 
the Congress, and that so many 
of the Congress members are also 
members of the Guild.” 
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HOW'S YOUR RHYTHM? 


A good Metronome gives you 
Perfect Control 
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BERNICE FROST ANSWERS 
THE QUESTION 

Is music teaching a career, or 
only what people do who come 
short of the concert platform? 

“Teaching is not only a career 
—it is a glamourous career!” 
said Bernice Frost promptly, her 
eyes sparkling as the morning 
dew, even after a strenuous morn- 
ing of lectures at Juilliard Sum- 
mer School. As she looks out over 
the Hudson, it becomes evident 
to the writer why she is booked 
two years ahead in as many cities 
as she can reach, for she has the 


wr 





BERNICE FROST 
effect of secret vitality, con- 
trolled energy and charm rare 


among lecturers. 

“Of course, there always have 
been people who look to teaching 
as a last resort, but actually, real 
teachers are as interesting, as 
alive, as attractive, and as out- 
standing, as real concert artists. 
There are many people essaying 
the concert field who leave no 
impression the day after the con- 
cert, and many teachers of the 
same sort. But the great teacher 
is as important as the great con- 
cert artist — one cannot exist 
without the other. 

“A good teacher is an influence 
in the community, earns a self- 
respecting income, enjoys good 
social contacts, and is an attrac- 
tive and well-adjusted individual. 
The old fallacy that ‘a teacher 
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can give it, but cannot take it’ is 
prov ed false, for all teachers ‘take 
it’ more than most people. Long 
after lawyers, dentists, architects 
and optometrists stop going to 


school, teachers take courses, 
both private and in classes, and 
are always interested in learning 
new, practical ways of improv- 
ing their work. 

Asked about her impressions of 
the National Guild of Piano 
Teachers, Miss Frost said, “Oh, 
there are many advantages in be- 
longing to the Guild. Decidedly 
important is the opportuninty to 
present pupils for an audition 
without the aspects of a contest. 
The pupils plays for a thoroughly 
qualified musician who is him- 
self a teacher. The pupil is en- 
couraged for his effort in pre- 
paring his numbers. This extra 
comment by an outsider is espe- 
cially valuable to both teacher 
and pupil. The Guild adjudicator 
gives a confidential criticism to 
each teacher, welcomed by the 
most progressive of the profes- 
sion, because it presents a fresh 
viewpoint from an unprejudiced 
person. Practicing takes on new 
meaning when the pupil has a 
definite goal shared by thousands 
of other pupils throughout the 
country. It is important that each 
pupil be given the right goal, 
both in advancement and quan- 
tity, and this responsibility rests 
with the teacher. Each pupil can 
be encouraged by the selection of 
exactly the right music, the right 
amount, and presented in the 
audition with the right attitude.” 


DEAR SOUTHWESTERN 
MUSICIAN 


(from GW of NY) 


At this time the Guild National 
Representative is on the West 
Coast and expects to be back 
home in New York in October. 
The following message by the 
Representative was given to the 
Jhio Music Teachers Association, 
ind printed in the OMTA News. 
since it applies to all teachers in 
ill States a portion is given here 
is September message to all 
eacher-readers, with credit to 
he OMTA News. It follows: 

“We are too apt to think of the 
‘esults of our teaching in terms 
f the concert platform. Actually, 
it is our average pupil who fin- 
ally exerts the influence. The 


little freckled-faced pupil whom 
you coax, cajole, bribe, urge into 
SEPTEMBER, 
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counting four to a whole note 
becomes a choir singer, an ama- 
teur orchestra player, a member 
of the music committee of the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
Kiwanis or Rotary club, and one 
day ripens into that august per- 
sonage known as a member of 
the Board of Directors of one of 
your great symphonies. As he 
takes on the responsibilities of a 
tycoon of industry, a member of 
the bar, candidate for political 
office, labor leader, newspaper 
editor,—he also takes with him 
what he learned from you. If 
you taught him only how to hold 
his hand at the piano, or his lips 
in singing, he will not mean much 
to the development of your 
State’s music. But many of you 
and your predecessors must have 
taught him real music—music as 
an art and a science—for our 
country is full of fine orchestras, 
colleges of music, choral societies, 
piano clubs, and excellent concert 
courses. The real, moving spirits 
back of all these activities are the 
grown men and women who were 
once the pupils of teachers just 
like you.” 


DEIDRICHS TALKS FOR 
THE SOUTHWESTERN 


Helene Deidrichs’ rich, low 
voice could be heard finishing a 
telephone conversation in her 
studio on historic, old Chestnut 
Street, the very heart of Phila- 
delphia. And, strangely enough, 
it was a conversation with a 
young man from Texas who was 
evidently trying very hard to get 
on her program. She consented to 
an appointment, then turned to 
her interviewer. She is tall and 
stately, and one can understand 
how the Matthay exponents in 
the United States had urged her 
to come from London. Miss Died- 
richs studied in Leipzig Conserv- 
atory, concertized in Europe, and 
studied for ten years with Mat- 
thay and Myra Hess and was on 
the faculty of the Tobias Mat- 
thay Pianoforte School in London 
for eight years. She now teaches 
at Philadelphia Musical Academy, 
the Aronimink School at Drexel 
Hill, and on Chestnut Street. Two 
of her pupils have won Matthay 
scholarships and were sent to 
London. Other pupils have won ra- 
dio auditions, played with orches- 
tras, played in Town Hall, and 
have made concert tours. The on- 
ly woman television operator in 





New York (spring, 1948) is a 
former scholarship pupil of Mme. 
Diedrichs. 

Miss Diedrichs was asked: 
“What is your experience with 
talented pupils, aiming for pro- 
fessional music life, as regards 
their academic work?” She there- 
upon replied: 

“The talented ones almost al- 
ways take it in their stride. One 
of my artist pupils—a girl of 17 
—has seven major concertos, a 
repertoire of 150 other pieces and 
gets all A grades in High School. 
Of course, it does not always fol- 
low that musical talent and aca- 
demic brilliance go hand in hand; 


but if the marks are low, the 
(Continued on Page 46) 
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TRINITY UNIVERSITY ARTIST — SERIES 


TEN PERFORMING-ARTISTS TEACH ON TRINITY STAFF 





DR. J. RALPH EWING, Chairman 
Department of Music Trinity Uni- 
versity, San Antonio, Texas. 


TEXANS SHOULD STUDY 
IN TEXAS 


Less than twenty years ago, 
the people of Texas considered it 
essential to send their youth out 
of the state for adequate under- 
graduate training in all fields of 
music leadership and musical 
performance. This may or may 
not have been necessary then. 
One thing is certain. It is not re- 
quisite today. Too many Texans 
however are still sending their 
talented sons and daughters else- 
where, when the musical educa- 
tion desired is available abun- 
dantly here in the Southwest. 

There is in this great state of 
Texas a wealth of potential musi- 
cal talent. By offering to them 





Donald Willing 
organist 


Miriam Ulrich Wagner 








Less than fifty years ago, it was considered in this country 
absolutely necessary to go to Europe if one were to receive a good 
musical education. Today, this statement to a great extent is true in 
the reverse. More than ever before, European talent is looking to 
America as the land of opportunity, not only for the world’s best 
instruction and experience in musical training, but also for the un- 
fettered expression of the true art itself. 








the inspiration and instruction of 
ten artist-performers in the spe- 
cialized fields of piano, organ, 
voice, opera, creative music, or- 
chestra, band, and choir, Trinity 
University joins other institution- 
al members of the Texas Associ- 
ation of Music Schools in making 
valid the wisdom of this slogan: 
“Texans Should Study in Texas.” 

Each of the perfoming artists 
on the Trinity University music 
staff is now available for concerts 
throughout Texas and the South- 
west, through the Trinity Univer- 
sity Artists-Series. 

Trinity University has three 
distinguished performing-artists 
on the piano staff. Gladys Calder 
Brooks, an outstanding Texas 
artist, has concertized extensive- 
ly in the Middle West and North 
Carolina, as well as in her home 
state of Texas. She is a pupil of 


Frank Renard, Hans Rischard, 
Marshall Bidwell, and Harold 
Bauer and holds the artist’s 


diploma from Kidd-Key Conser- 
vatory. 

Bess Hieronymus, another out- 
standing Texas artist, who will 
join the Trinity music staff in 
September, has made for herself 
an enviable reputation in both 


pianist baritone 


Joseph Burger 


New England and Texas as a con- 
cert pianist. Her teachers have 
been Walter Gilewicz, Heinrich 
Gebbard, John Duke and Robert 
Markham. She holds a bachelor’s 
degree from Mary Hardin-Baylor 
University and a master’s degree 
from Smith College. 

Miriam Ulrich Wagner, who 
made her Texas concert debut 
this year at Dallas, where she 
was presented in recital by the 
Texas Association of Music 
Schools, has concertized in the 
United States, Switzerland, Ger- 
many and Austria. She is a pupil 
of Edward Collins, Rudolph Ganz, 
Franz Borstadt and Basya Kap- 
lan. Miss Wagner has appeared 
as soloist with the Chicago Sym- 
phony and the Philharmonic 
String Quartet. 

Realizing the need for inspira- 
tional and expert leadership in 
the field of band and orchestra 
throughout Texas, the instru- 
mental department has augment- 
ed its teaching staff by 12 pro- 
fessional musicians from the 


San Antonio Symphony. Orches- 
tral training and leadership is 
offered under the direction of Dr. 
Otto Wick, conductor-composer, 
well-known both in the East and 





Martha McCrory 
cellist 
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in Texas for his contributions to 
the field of music. Band tech- 
nique and training will be offered 
under Alton Jung. 


Among the instrumental artists 
available through the Trinity 
Artist-Series is Martha McCrory, 
cellist, formerly with the Roches- 
ter Philharmonic and now with 
the San Antonio Symphony Or- 
chestra. In addition to touring 
South America with the All- 
American Youth Orchestra under 
Stokowski, Miss McCrory has 
concertized in New York State 
and throughout the Middle West. 
She holds a master’s degree and 
the artist’s diploma in cello, the 
highest recognition of artistic 
accomplishment from the East- 
man School of Music. 


Dorothy Churchill, violinist, 
will come to Trinity in Septem- 
ber. She is a graduate of the New 
England Conservatory and has 
given concerts in both New Eng- 
land and Texas. She has had as 
her teachers Harrison Keller, 
Louise Rood, and Orrea Pernel. 
Her master’s degree in music is 
from Smith College. 

The paramount need of the 
Christian church today is dyna- 
mic leadership. To help meet this 
challenge, Trinity University is 
strengthening both its depart- 
ment in religion and its offerings 
in the field of church music lead- 
ership. Donald Willing, concert 
organist, will join the Trinity 
staff in September to work with 
Dr. Ralph Ewing and Mary Beth 
Mewborn in the field of church 
music and is classed among the 
leading concert and church or- 
ganists of America. He is a stu- 
dent of Louis Robert, Charles M. 
Courboin and Virgil Fox. He also 
holds the artist’s diploma in or- 


John Seagle 
baritone 
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Bess Hieronymus 


gan from the Peabody Conserva- 
tory in recognition of his artistry. 

The art of listening intelli- 
gently and pleasurably to all 
forms of music, from the simple 
folk song to the more complicated 
musical form of the sonata, sym- 
phony, oratorio, and opera, is the 
goal of every good teacher of 
music appreciation and history. 
The Trinity Artist-Series will 
present Albert Herff-Beze, lectur- 
er and commentator on the 
world’s great music. Mr. Herff- 
Beze employs a delightful tech- 
nique and a unique approach in 
his lectures, portraying with dra- 
matic reality famous operatic 
characters and scenes. He has 
studied with Walter Damrosch, 
Rudolph von Liebich, Frank St. 
Leger and Harold Bauer. 

The Trinity voice faculty now 
consists of five experts in their 
specialized field, three of whom 
are available as performing-art- 
ists through the Trinity Artist- 
Series. 

Joseph Burger, baritone, who 
made his Town Hall debut with 
the Fay Foster Trio, is back in 
New York this summer continu- 





Gladys Calder Brooks 
pianist 


pianist lecturer 





Albert Herff-Beze 





ing his 
Juilliard 
Burger has studied with Eleanor 
McLellan, Joheph Regneas, Karl- 
ton Hackett, and Eduardo Sacer- 


the 
Mr. 


work at 
Music. 


graduate 
School of 


dote, John Palmer, and Edwin 
Fisher. He holds the bachelor of 
music degree from the Chicago 
Musical College. 

John Seagle, baritone, who is 
nationally-known as a _ concert, 
radio and television artist, is the 
son of Oscar Seagle, interna- 
tionally-famous voice teacher and 
singer. Mr. Seagle came_ to 
Trinity University last year as 
guest professor of voice. He re- 
turns in September as associate 
professor of music and director of 
the Trinity Workshop. His teach- 
ers were Jean Verd, Jean Danse- 
reau, Jean de Reszke, Oscar 
Seagle, Henri Pillois, Karl Kritz, 
Richard Hageman, Walter Golde, 
Mme. Weinschenck, and Clarence 
Dickenson. 

John Seagie’s fine natural 
voice, his. magnificent heritage, 
and his mastery of every phase 
of vocal expression make this 
famous son of a famous father 
one of the great singers of our 
time. 

Ralph Ewing, bass, who was 
formerly assistant director and 
bass soloist with the Westminster 
College Choir, came to the Trini- 
ty University campus in 1946 as 
chairman of the music depart- 
ment. Under his direction, the 
music staff has grown from four 
full-time instructors to a staff of 
30, including 16 full-time instruc- 
tors. A native of Indiana, Dr. 


Ewing received his bachelor of 
arts degree from Earlham Col- 
lege. He holds a master’s degree 
and a performer’s certificate in 
School 


voice from the Eastman 


(Continued on Page 52) 
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AMERICAN 


OVERTURE 
By Earl D. Irons 
New For BAND 
A Required Number for Class AA 
School Bands Texas Competition 
Festivals 1948-49 
Full Band 6.00, Sym. Band 8.00 
Band Parts, « bh 
ndensed Score, 1.00 


r NEW Releases 
For BAND 


THE CONSTELLATION 
CONCERT MARCH 
By GLENN HALLEY 


Full Band 2.00; Sym. Band 3.50 
Parts, ea. 20c; Cond. Score 40 
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THE MARCHING SYMPHONY 
MARCH 
By DICK FEASEL 


B Parts 


mina 1.UU 
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NEW 
INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC 


VALSE ELEGANTE-—-A. Louis Scarmolin 

Solo for Cornet with Piano A: ’ 

STARS— Aug. H. Schaefer ‘ 

: ; et with Piano A¢ 75 
r ( ets with Piano A: 1.00 

Trio for Cornets with Piano A i Ze 

{ THE FOREST-—Aug. H 


orn in F or Eb; English Horn 
Alto Clarinet; Baritone Sax. with Piano 
Any Solo part. with Pian 1.00 
ORIENTALE—-A. Louis Scarmolin 
Sclo for Bb Clarinet with Piano Acc. .60 
NESTING TIME ynncert Polka 
R. Griffith 
Solo for Db Pi 


A 


Sydney 
r Flute with Pian 
‘ 7° 
Solo for C Pi r Flute with 

Piano A i 
KING OF THE DEEP—Al. Moquin 
Solo for Tuba (Eb-BBb) with 

Piano Ac 
lo for Baritone (Bass or Treble) 
Piano Ac 60 
SAILING THE MIGHTY DEEP-—Al. Moquin 
Solo for Tuba (Eb-BBb) with 

Piano A .60 

lo for Baritone (Bass or Treble) 

with Piano A 60 
SOUSAPHONIUM~— Al. Moquin 

for Tuba (Eb-BBb) 

with Piano Ac« 60 

for Baritone (Bass or Treble) 

with Piano Ac 60 
SCENE’ AT THE BROOK 

PASTORALI 

by Beethoven 

Quartet for Flute 

Bassoon or Bass Clarinet 

with Score, Complete 2.00 
THEME AND VARIATIONS—-Fron 

Emperor String Quartet 

by Haydn—Arr. Louis A. Hahn 
Quartet for Flute Oboe Bb 

Bassoon or Bass Clarinet 

with Score, Complete .90 


bU 


with 


From the 

SMPHONY No. ¢ 

Arr. Louis A. Hahn 
Oboe Bk 


‘larinet 


Clarinet, 


blished By 


FILLMORE 


928 ELM STREET 
ANCINNATI 2, OHIO 


MUSIC 
HOUSE 





TEXAS BANDMASTERS’ ASSOCIATION--NEW MUSIC-- 


MARCHING BAND C 
Sept. 2, 


Interest is running high in an- 
ticipation of the forthcoming New 
Music-Marching Band Clinic that 
will be held at the Alamo Heights 
High School of San Antonio, Sept. 
2, 3 and 4th, according to Mr. 
Pat Arsers, President of the T. 
B. A. Many nationally known di- 
rectors will be present, with Mr. 
Lawrence Johnston having direct 
charge of the Marching Band, and 
Mr. Paul Yoder the New Music 
Clinic. A fine band will be assem- 
bled for the playing of the New 
Music, and a 100-piece marching 
band for use on the parade 


LINIC--SAN ANTONIO 
3 and 4th 


ground, demonstrating various 
marching maneuvers and band 
shows. At least 200 members of 
the Association and their friends 
are expected. A well rounded out 
program is provided, which will 
include lunches and dinners at the 
Seven Oaks Club, swimming party 
at the new Alamo Heights Olym- 
pic Swimming Pool, and a Bar-B- 
Cue in Olmos Park. The entire 
program, according to Mr. Arsers 
has been arranged to afford the 
maximum in Music Education and 
Entertainment with a minimum 
of expense. The tentative pro- 
gram is as follows: 


THURSDAY 
9:00 - 10:00 REGISTRATION—Lobby Alamo Heights School Audi- 


torium. 
10:00 - 12:00 NEW MUSIC CLIN 


IC—Alamo Heights School Auditor- 


ium. Guest Conductors directing the required numbers 
on the 1948-49 Contest List. 


12:30-2:00 Luncheon—Seven Oaks Club on the Austin Hi-Way. 


“Importance in the 


selection of Band Music.” John J. 


Bell of the Southern Music Co. 


2:30- 4:30 Lecture and 
Lawrence Johnston. 
4:30- 
Scores furnished. 
7:30- 9:00 Dinner at Seven Oa 


Moving Pictures of 


Marching Bands. 
Alamo Heights Auditorium. 


5:15 Record program featuring concert music, marches, etc. 


ks Club. 


FRIDAY 


Additional registrations should be made before 9 a.m. 
9:00-12:00 New Music Clinic—Alamo Heights School Auditorium. 
Paul Yoder—Conductor. 


9:00 - 12:00 


Marching Band Drill—Alamo Heights H. S. Stadium. 


Lawrence Johnston—Conductor. 


12:30- 2:00 
Musical 
Antonio Music Co. 


bo 


30- 4:30 


Luncheon—Seven Oaks 
Instruments. 


Club. “The Value of Fine 
Ray Erlandson of the San 


”” 


New Music Clinic—Alamo Heights School Auditorium. 


Paul Yoder—Conductor. 


Marching Band Drill—Alamo Heights H. S. 


Stadium. 





ono 


9 


700 - 
730 - 
$0 - 


00-12: 


730 - 


:00 


715 


00 


Lawrence Johnston—Conductor. 

Swimming Session—Alamo Heights Swimming Pool. 
BAR-B-CUE—Olmos Park. 

MARCHING BAND DEMONSTRATION — ALAMO 
HEIGHTS H. 8S. STADIUM. Lawrence Johnston— 
Conductor. James Murphy—Drum Major. Free to all 
registrants—Open to the Public. Demonstration by 112 
piece All Boys Band of the San Antonio Schools. 





SATURDAY 


GENERAL SESSION—OPEN FORUM Alamo Héights 
School Auditorium. Questions and Answers — NEW 
IDEAS. Pat Arsers—Chairman. 


:00 Luncheon at Seven Oaks Club. “How to select Band Uni- 


forms.” Abe Rosenburg of the Sol Frank Uniform Co. 


(Continued on Page 43 ) 
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PAUL YODER 


A graduate of the University 
of North Dakota, 1930. Attended 
Vandercook School of Music and 
Northwestern University. Taught 
three years in the grade schools 
of Aurora, Illinois, and four 
years in Central High School of 
Evansville, Ind. While teaching 
in Evansville he worked closely 
with Mr. Claude B. Smith, and 
together they worked out the in- 


strumental teaching material for 
that school. This material was 


submitted later to Mr. Harold 
Bachman, noted Band Director 
and Teacher of Chicago, and 


after many revisions and exten- 
sive testing, became the now well 
known SMITH- YODER -BACH- 
MAN Ensemble Method for Band. 
Since the publication of this 
method, these three noted direc- 
tors have collaborated in the 
writing of two other methods un- 
der their names, viz: SMITH- 
YODER-BACHMAN Intermedi- 
ate Method for Band (To be re- 
leased this month), and SMITH- 
YODER-BACHMAN Ensemble 
band Technic. Mr. Yoder has 
acted as judge in most of the mid- 
west and southern states, includ- 
ing Texas. He has taught in 
summer sessions a number of 
places, including Northwestern 
University of Evanston, IIl. 
For the past four years he has 
veen devoting his time to com- 
position and arranging. Over 500 
‘ompositions bear his name either 
iS composer or arranger. Being 
4 specialist in football band show 
material he has written three 
books of this type, viz: FOOT- 
BALL REVUES, BAND SHOWS 
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LAWRENCE JOHNSTON 


Director Band and Orchestra, 
Bosse High School, Evansville, 
Indiana. Previous to the recent 
war was director of the National 
Championship Columbia _ City, 
Ind., High School Band. This or- 
ganization received First Nation- 
al Marching Championship in 
1936. First division in both 
marching and concert at the suc- 
cessive National Regional Con- 
tests until they were discontinued 
in 1941. 

During service in the army was 
assigned as Music Officer at the 
Central Flying Training Com- 
mand, with Headquarters at Ran- 
dolph Field, Texas, and was in 
charge of Military Bands at all 
the stations in the Command. 

In 1945 he had charge of the 
marching band shows for the Ft. 
Worth, Texas Skymasters’ Foot- 
ball Team. During that period he 
presented shows with 150 piece 
Air Corps Band, at the Skymas- 
ters’ Games at Ft. Worth, San 
Antonio, and Memphis. 

Mr. Johnston has taught many 
marching bands, conducted clinic 
work, acted as band consultant 
at such schools as the Vander- 
cook School of Music, Chicago; 
Mississippi State; Arthur Jordan 


Conservatory of Music; Butler 
University, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
State Teachers College, Terre 
Haute, Ind., and many high 
schools. 

His book entitled “Parade 


Technique” has been published. 





No. 1 and BAND SHOWS No. 2. 
At the present time is editor for 
the Neil A. Kjos Music Co., of 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Everything in Music... 
and 
Everything Musical .. . 


® Sheet Music 

®@ Records 
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COLLEGES 
HIGH SCHOOLS 
JR. HIGH SCHOOLS 
GRADE SCHOOLS 
Write For Catalog S-48 
(For Junior Choir, J-48) 
COLLEGIATE CAP AND GOWN CoO. 


Champaign, Ill.—1000 Market St. 
Chicago, Ill.—117 N. Wacker Dr. 
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JULIA DEAN EVANS 


Director 
A Cappella Choir - High School 
Amarillo, Texas 

If one were to know only the 
success of Mrs. Julia Dean Evans 
and her phenomenal success, he 
would declare Mrs. Evans’ story 
was truly a modern tale of “Alice 
in Wonderland.” 

But those who follow closely 
the work of the conductor and 
her singers know that theirs is 
no fairy success story. It is a 
story of hard work, sprinkled 
heavily with inspiration, enthus- 
iasm and loyalty. It is a story of 
young people, led by a capable 
adult, who are willing to put sing- 
ing first—willing to report for 
countless extra rehearsals, ready 
to give of time and energy to 
appear before numerous civic, 
religious and educational groups 
every month of the year. It is 
the story of a group of young- 
sters who love to sing and who 
put choir loyalty first. It is the 
story of one _ individual — Mrs. 
Evans, affectionately called 
“Julie” by her singers, who con- 
ducts, who teaches, who inspires. 

Success of the AHS A Cappella 
Choir has come. consistently 
through the years, but the pin- 
nacle was reached this spring 
when the organization was chosen 
by the Lions Clubs of Texas to 
appear in Madison Square Garden 
during the Lions International 
convention in July. 

In addition, the Texans have 


been given a spot on the National 
Broadcasting Company network 
at 9:15, July 25, the very morn- 
ing they arrive in New York. 

For two months Mrs. Evans 
has been preparing her singers. 
They are ready with all kinds of 
songs—not only for the conven- 
tion and NBC but also for singing 
on the diner and club cars of the 
trains in which they will travel 
or for singing in the lobby of 
Hotel New Yorker in which they 
will stay. They are ready with 
some of President Truman’s fav- 
orites, for they will sing for him 
in Washington. 

As an example of Mrs. Evans’ 
attention to details in training 
her group, she has selected pat- 
terns and materials so that the 
26 girls making the tour will have 
three costumes of their wardrobe 
alike—that they may be recog- 
nized as an organization. The 
boys—26 in number also—will 
wear similar clothes. Even the 
chaperones, to make the picture 
complete, will dress in apparel 
like that of the singers. 

Naturally a tour such as this 
is expensive. The more than 
$10,000 needed has been contri- 
buted by citizens. The choir mem- 
bers have not sat idly by with 
outstretched hands; they have 
sung on the streets; they have 
appeared before many civic or- 
ganizations; they have even had 
a four-day rummage sale. 

To these young people and 
their conductor, tours are not ex- 





AMARILLO HIGH SCHOOL A CAPPELLA CHOIR, Amarillo, Texas. Julia Dean Evans, Director. 
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actly a new experience. Each year 
for the past three, a state tour 
has been made by fifty members 
of the A Cappella Choir. Mrs. 
Evans and the group travel by 
bus to various cities and towns 
of Texas, presenting their pro- 
gram before school, church and 
civic organizations. For two years 
the local delegation has served as 
the demonstration choir for the 
annual convention of the Texas 
Music Educators. 

The growth of A Cappella sing- 
ing in Amarillo High School is 
almost unbelievable. It was just 
nine years ago that Mrs. Evans 
came to Amarillo and organized 
the first choir with 44 students. 
More than 1300 boys and girls 
now have worn the robes belong- 
ing to the A Cappella Choir. 
Through the years the best in 
music has been consistently pre- 
sented to the AHS student body 
today pupils appreciate religious 
and classical numbers as much 
as the lighter, popular and novel- 
ty tunes. 

What do the many people who 
have heard Mrs. Evans’ A Cap- 
pella Choir say of her organiza- 
tion which is rated by many as 
the top high school choir in the 
entire nation? Praise follows each 
performance. 

It was during a regular class 
period this spring that Imre Ko- 
vacs and his guests heard the 
singers. A Rotary speaker of the 
Institute of International Under- 
standing, Mr. Kovacs said, “My 
wife and I were moved to tears 
by the almost perfect perform- 
ance of the high school choir. Few 
of the very famous groups could 
surpass this choir in the quality 
of its tone, blend, beauty of in- 
terpretation, artistic discipline 
and enthusiasm. It was almost 
unbelievable that a high school 
group could rise to such heights 
of artistry.” 

In discussing the appearance of 
the AHS choir before the Waco 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, a 
letter reads, “When the program 
was ended, the Jaycees to a man 
voluntarily stood and applauded. 
Every member who was privileg- 
ed to hear the Amarillo A Cap- 
pella Choir is praising the group 
to our entire citizenry. Never 
have we had a program of any 
type to receive the applause and 
the praise that your group of 
young people recived.” 

Another letter, in praise of the 
songsters, reads, “You truly have 
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a jewel in your midst with that 
choir. We are grateful for having 
the privilege of sharing its rare 
beauty. Their singing was beau- 
tiful beyond words, and we are 
grateful to your city for having 
these young people.” 

Equal praise has been given by 
celebrities who have heard the A 
Cappellians, including Louis 
Bromfield, Lanny Ross, the Mar- 
garet Truman company, Julius 
Krug and many others. 


Although recognized as one of 
the Southwest’s most outstand- 





ing conductors, Mrs. Evans is not OSCAR J. FOX 
content to rest on her accum- S Writ 
ulated Laurels. Last year she ~~ 
spent a portion of the summer Composer: 


studying under Peter J .Wilhous- 
ky in the Juilliard School of 
Music. In the midst of prepara- 
tions for the New York City 
appearance, Mrs. Evans managed 
to attend the clinic held recently 
in Abilene by Dr. John Finley 
Williamson, president of the 
Westmintster Choir School. 


The Southwest is proud of Mrs. 
Evans, a teacher who holds the 
highest quality of musicianship 
combined with rare good practical 
judgment, enthusiasm and the 
ability to get things done well. 


“THE HILLS OF HOME” 


Releases for 1948 


*Tolling of the Mission Bells—2 Keys 
Corn Silks and Cotton Blossoms—2 Keys 
Alamo, The—Med—1 Key 

"Haunted Heart—3 Keys 

A Lodge in the Woods—2 Keys 
Dreamland Lullaby—2 Keys 

Rain and the River (Revised) 3 Keys 
Now in preparation. 
local dealer order from 


SOUTHERN MUSIC CO. 
SAN ANTONIO 6, TEXAS 


If not at your 




















ROCKY | MT. TEACHERS "AGENCY 


Service, Largest 
ANK BLOG 


Mor DENVER, COLO 


FREE Enroll- 
ment. Unexcelled 
in the West. 











: TRINITY UNIVERSITY 
ARTIST-SERIES 


ARTISTS MAY BE BOOKED INDIVIDUALLY, OR 
BEGINNING September 16, 1948 
Gladys Calder Brooks, pianist Albert Herff-Beze, lecturer 
Joseph Burger, baritone John Seagle, baritone 
Ralph Ewing, bass Miriam Wagner, pianist 
organist 


IN SERIES 


OOOOH 
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Don Willing, 


The Trinity Instrumental Trio: Dorothy Churchill, 
Martha McCrory, 


Bess Heironymus, 


violinist 
cellist 
pianist 


HOO 


Od 


Bookings Available NOW—Write: 
LEON M. TAYLOR 
Director of Public Relations 
(Artists Representative) 


San Antonio 5, Texa. 


117 W. Crockett St. 
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VOLKWEIN'S 


Concert Book 


For Band & Orchestra 


By Geo. Southwell 


Revised Edition by 
Chas. W. Storm 


BAND AND ORCHESTRA 
SAME KEY 


Fine Collection of Medium 
Grade Music 
16 Carefully Selected Compositions 
General Use 
40 
$1.00 
$1.00 


Repertoire Book for 
Each Part 

Pian vonductor 
Piano Accordion 


CONTENTS 
Tube Rose Waltz 
1's Guard March 
Gem Overture 
Best Beloved Serenade 
ind Brave Overture 
6. Queen City Overture 
Royalty Polka 
‘aledonia Cornet 
Amour—Andante and Waltz 
In Martial Array—Solo for 
tone or Cello 
Pell-Mell Overture 
The 


Or por 
. Musical 
4. To My 
5. Bold 


ne 
Holo 


Bari 


Empress Serenade 
'winkling Stars 
14. Tryme Overture 
The Hottentot’s C Iprice 
6. Climax—Bass 


Serenade 


Sole 
hese Numbers are not published 
separately. 


INSTRUMENTATION 
3AND AND ORCHESTRA IN SAME KEY 
Piano Conductor 
Db Piccol 
> Flute 
Eb Clarinet 
Solo or Ist Bb Clarinet 
2nd Bb Clarinet 
3rd Bb Clarinet 
Eb Alto Clarinet 
Bb Bass Clarinet 
Ist & 2nd Oboes 
Ist & 2nd Bassoons 
Ist Eb Alto Saxophone 
2nd Eb Alto Saxophone 
Bb Tenor Saxophone 
Eb Baritone Saxophone 
Bb Bass Saxophone (Bb Bass T.C.) 
Solo or Ist Bb Cornet 
2nd Bb Cornet 
3rd Bb Cornet 
lst Horn in Eb 
2nd Horn in Eb 
3rd Horn in Ek 
4th Horn in Ek 
lst Trombone B. C 
2nd Trombone B. C 
3rd Trombone B. C. 
ist & 2nd Trombones T 
Baritone T. C 
Baritone B. C 
Basses 
Drums 
Timpani 
Bell Lyra 
Piano Accordion 
Ist Violin 
2nd Violin 
Viola 


VWei0 
String Bass 
Horns in F 


MAIL YOUR ORDER TODAY! 


VOLKWEIN BROS., Inc. 
Music Publishers 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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HISTORY OF 
TRANSYLVANIA MUSIC 
CAMP 


Brevard, North Carolina 

Dr. James Christian Pfohl, 

Director 

Transylvania Music Camp was 
begun twelve years ago as a sum- 
mer session of music on the 
campus of Davidson College, Dav- 
idson, North Carolina, for the 
benefit of high school music stu- 
dents. Its founder received his 
early training (in string bass and 
cornet) in the public schools of 
Winston-Salem. Through mem- 
bership in the All-State High 
School Orchestra, which led to 
membership in the All-Southern 
Orchestra, he won a scholarship 
to the National Music Camp at 
Interlochen, Michigan. It was 
while a student at Interlochen, in 
1929, that the idea of a music 
camp in the South had its in- 
ception in the mind of James 
Christian Pfohl. 

After graduating from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Mr. Pfohl 
became director of music at Dav- 
idson College, where in the sum- 
mer of 1935, the idea born at In- 
terlochen began to take shape 
with the enrollment of 26 boys 
in the first summer session for 
musical training. If war had not 





been declared and the Davidson 
campus taken over by the Army, 
forcing the young director and 
his students to spend one season 
on the campus of Queens College, 
Charlotte, it might have taken a 
much longer time for women stu- 
dents to find their way into the 
group. But last season at Brevard, 
there were as many girls as boys 
among the 150 students. They 
came from eleven states, and 
twenty-seven North Carolina 
towns and cities were represented. 

Just as no excellence is achieved 
without great labor, so Transyl- 
vania Music Camp was forced to 
surmount many obstacles. Hous- 
ing accommodations for girls had 
to be provided; shortages caused 
by the war, particularly that of 
food, had to be adequately and 
consistently met, and numerous 
other handicaps usually incident 
to undertakings of a cultural na- 
ture had to be overcome. 

But such was the success of the 
institution—the wisdom, bravery, 
and virtue attending its forma- 
tive years—that a gradual but 
permanent expansion has reward- 
ed the zeal and enthusiasm of 
its builders. The camp staff last 
season numbered 40 instructors 
and counselors, and the student 
body was almost six times as 

(Continued on Page 44) 





Left to right: Leo Panasevich, concertmaster of Transylvania Symphony; John 
Mack, oboist; Thor Johnson, conductor of Cincinnati Symphony and a trustee of 
Brevard Music Foundation, who was guest conductor at Transylvania, July 6-12; 
Norman Lamb, principal violist and assistant conductor of Transylvania Sym- 
phony; James Christian Pfohl, conductor of Transylvania Symphony and director 


of Transylvania Music Camp. 
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DRUM CLINIC AT 
HENDERSON 


One of the summer’s activities 
was the Drum Clinic held in Hen- 
derson, Texas, on August 2, 3 and 
4. The Clinic was organized by 
L. H. Buckner, Band Director of 
Henderson High School, and was 
conducted by Fred A. Hoey, Man- 
ager of the Percussion Depart- 
ment of Southern Music Com- 
pany. 

The work of the Clinic was ac- 
complished during morning and 
afternoon sessions on the three 
days, and the main objective was 
to emphasize the development of 
a good drum section as a whole 
for the advantage of the high 
school band leader, rather than 
the development of individual 
soloists. 


The material, in the main, cov- 
ered basic work on the thirteen 
essential rudiments as applied to 
the high school band, with refer- 
ence to parade, concert and march- 
ing work. Special emphasis was 
placed on a steady 2/4 and 6/8 
tempo employing the long roll, 
seven-stroke roll and flam, to give 
the necessary solidarity to any 
marching band. 


As an added feature, drum 
solos from last year’s contest list 
and those anticipated being on 
this year’s list were demonstrated 
and discussed by Mr. Hoey, with 


particular attention given to in- 
terpretation and rudimental 
technic. 


Before the conclusion of the 
Clinic, a short session was dev- 
oted to concert bass drumming 
and cymbal work, together with 
fundamental tympani work. 

The entire Clinic was of a par- 
ticipation nature, with opportuni- 
ties afforded the students of act- 
ually working on the ideas dis- 
cussed by means of practice pads 
and their own individual drums. 
Attendance was excellent, approx- 
imately sixty-five students being 
enrolled and representing the 
schools of Gaston, Henderson, 
Kilgore, Leveretts Chapel, Long- 
view, London, Lufkin, Marshall, 
Texarkana and Tyler. The Band 
Directors of these schools also 
attended the Clinic. An interest- 
ing note is the fact that only 
four of the students were boys. 
Two outstanding drummers from 
among those enrolled were Don 
Seldon of Palestine, and Roy 
Maynard of Nacogdoches. 

The instructor for the Clinic, 
Fred A. Hoey, is a member of the 
National Association of Rudimen- 
tal Drummers, having taken his 
examination from W. F. Ludwig 
in 1936. He is a former National 
High Schoo! Champion for 1927 
and 1938, and also took First 
Place in the Mid-west Band Fes- 
tival held at Lawrence, Kansas, 


(Continued on Page 43) 





Students who attended the Drum Clinic, Henderson, Texas August 2, 3 and 4. 
Organizer, L. H. Buckner, Henderson High School. Clinic Instructor, Fred A. 


Hoey (extreme right-standing). 
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. » THE EASIEST 
ORCHESTRA BOOK 


MELUDY & 
HAHRMUNY 
ALBUM 


for 
Beginners’ Onchestra 


Compiled and Arranged by 
ROSARIO BOURDON 


@Contains a collection of 39 best known 


very easiest grade compositions for 
concert and recreation, Every instru- 
ment book hes both the SOLO or LEAD 
part in Unison and the HARMONY part 
on two separate lines. All instruments 
are playable together. 


@ Provides every player with the melody 


for home playing and at the same time, 
the regular harmony part for ensemble 
or orchestra playing. Ideal for group 
instruction. 


@Here is music for every purpose which 


is a pleasure to play. There are no 
confusing cue notes, no 1/16th or dotted 
1/8th notes, no difficult keys or 
rhythms. In fact, just as easy as it is 
possible to be. 


@This is truly a collection which will 


thrill the young players and their par. 
ents and prove a pleasant way to rapid 
progress. See it before you start a new 
orchestra. You'll be glad you did. 


CAN ALSO BE USED FOR SOLO, 
DUET, TRIO AND QUARTET. 


Published for every instrument in 
the orchestra including accordion. 
Write for a free sample violin 
part. Send for it today! 


PRICE each book 50c 
Piano Conductor 75c¢ 
Accordion 75c 


Publishers 


EMIL ASCHER, Ine. 


640 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. 
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4. Poor bass section. Basses 
often sing flat on descending 
scale passages—most singers do. 

5. Foreing the voice by carry- 
ing the heavy chest quality into 
the head voice. Sopranos and ten- 
ors are often guilty. 

6. Shallow breathing — chest 
breathing as opposed to deep dia- 
phram breathing. 

7. Not listening to the chords. 
It is necessary to hear all tones 
of the chord. 

8. Scooping up or down to 
tones. Lazy singers use two or 
more pitches on the same note; 
mentally alert singers use only 
one. 

9. Poor attacks and releases. 
Singers must start and end each 
phrase together and on the same 
pitch. 

10. Collapsing at the end of a 
phrase. Keep mentally and physi- 
cally alert to the end of the 
phrase. 

11. Tight lower jaw. Loosen 
up; let the jaw fall and hang as 
on hinges. 

12. Poor posture. When one 
slumps down in the chair, the 
mind, breathing and vocal mech- 
anism sink into a dull, lifeless 
and inactive repose. Sit up physi- 
cally and mentally ! 

Probably the greatest reason 
for bad intonation is that the 
average singer does not accurate- 
ly hear melodic and harmonic in- 
tervals. As he hears only approx- 
imate pitch, he is usually “found 
wanting” when any degree of ex- 
actness is demanded. This de- 
ficiency is not always the fault 
of the individual; it is often that 
of his training. He is not aware 
of pitches and the relationship of 
their combinations because he has 
not been made conscious of them. 
He may have heard them many 
times, but in a passive manner. 
The mind and ear are the sin- 


ger’s guide. If any degree of pitch 
accuracy is to be developed, the 
mind and ear must be made to 
concentrate upon pitch. When the 
individual can actually hear the 
desired pitch, he is much less 
likely to sing out of tune. 

Each individual in the ensemble 
must realize that he cannot lis- 
ten to the other voices if he has 
to use all his faculties in concen- 
trating on his own part. This 
means that he should thoroughly 
familiarize himself with his own 
part and be able to sing it on 
pitch by memory. 

This leads to the assertion that 
each choir member should memo- 
rize from the beginning. If he 
forms the habit of memorizing, he 
learns his part more quickly. 
When he knows his part by mem- 
ory, he can then give his thought 
and energy to intonation, blend, 
tone quality, and the spiritual as- 
pects of the music. Almost any 
one can memorize if he is not lazy 
and will practice memorizing. 

Vowels and consonants also 
play an important role in the de- 
velopment of an A Cappella en- 
semble. This, however, is too 
large a subject to be treated in 
detail in this article. A few gen- 
eral statements will suffice. 

Vowel sounds are the basic ma- 


terial of the singing voice. The 
tone is sustained on the vowel 
sounds. Singing, then, is merely 


prolonged speaking. The sounds 
prolonged in singing are the same 
as those used in correct speaking. 
Our difficulties lie in the fact that 
we speak slovenly and inaccur- 
ately. This leads us back again to 
careful and intense listening. More 
attention must be given to the 
details of sound. If we have no 
concept of accurate sounds in 
speech, we may expect augmenta- 
tion of this weakness in our sing- 
ing. Speech habits are reflected 
in singing. The various vowel 


sounds in the English language 


are related to four primary vowel 
sounds, namely, ee, ay, ah, and 
oh. 

The combination of primary 
vowel sounds cause considerable 
difficulties. The ah- and ee-sounds 
as found in the word light is a 
good example. In this and like 
cases the first vowel sound should 
be sustained to the end of the 
note value, moving quickly into 
the second sound. The oo-sound 
as found in the word thou (ah- 
00), and the ee-sound in such 
words as jOy (aw-ee) should be 
treated lightly and quickly. 

The order is reversed in such 
words as few and dew (ee-00). 
In these the ee-sound is passed 
over quickly, the oo-sound being 
sustained. 

The consonants give meaning 
to the language. Some are reso- 
nant and more time may be used 
in their articulation. The others 
should be given as little time as 
possible but with precise, clear- 
cut articulation. 

Resonant consonants have a 
definite pitch. When they precede 
the vowel sound of a syllable, the 
pitch of the consonant must be 
the same as the pitch on which 
the vowel sound occurs. This will 
help the singer to remain on pitch. 

Likewise, final consonants 
which have pitch must retain the 
same pitch as the preceding vowel 
sound. 

Another factor which definitely 
affects the ensemble, particularly 
the blend, is voice quality. Dark 
voices do not “stick out” and are 
therefore easily blended. For 
this reason many choral directors 
seek to develop an extremely dark 
tone quality and thus sacrifice 
much brilliancy. As implied, the 
writer prefers a middle-ground 
position on this subject—dark, 
yes, but not too dark. The writer 
has often tried to imagine how an 
orchestra would sound if an ex- 
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tremely dark timbre were used. 

Likewise, some directors go to 
the extreme on the thin soprano 
tone. Again we prefer a middle- 
ground position. Most of us agree 
that heavy sopranos are danger- 
ous but this is no reason for go- 
ing to the other extreme. 


Proper balance is another im- 
portant factor in developing the 
A Cappella ensemble. It cannot 
be decided on a basis of number. 
It depends upon the _ individual 
voices. 

Unbalanced groups may be 
strengthened by changing the 
seating arrangement. There are 
two questions relative to the seat- 
ing of the group: first, can each 
of the parts hear the others, and 
second, what is the total effect 
from the standpoint of the list- 
ener? A careful selection of ma- 
terial will also aid in disguising 
an unbalanced group. 

The personality and disposition 
of the individual certainly enters 
the ensemble picture. Good choir 
members submerge their person- 
alities—lose themselves, their 
identity, in the group. They do 
not yearn for the spotlight, to sit 
in the highest places and be seen 
and heard of men. They must be 
completely unselfish. 

This goes for the director, too, 
for he is the “king pin” in the 
ensemble. Beating time is the eas- 
iest part of his job. The person- 
ality and disposition of the di- 
rector are just as important as 
his musicianship, his understand- 
ing of theory and history, his 
knowledge of the fundamental 
principles of singing, his sense of 
choral values, and his technique 
of conducting. 

The director must have a sense 
of humor. He should be able to 
see mistakes, including his own, 
ina humorous light. This is like 
oil applied to machinery, and mu- 
sical machines seem to need a 
great deal of this lubricant balm. 
A sense of humor will produce 
a cheerful, healthy mental atti- 
tude and aid in eliminating labor 
from work. All of us learn better 
under pleasant conditions, are 
more efficient, and expend less 
energy. Under such refreshing 
conditions and attitudes longer 
rehearsals may be held with less 
fatigue. Irritability and sarcasm 
will kill the spirit of any group. 
The director must therefore iearn 
to distinguish the difference be- 
tween sarcastic wit, which laughs 
at, and humor, which laughs with. 
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The director should possess the 
ability to organize and to lead. 
In a sense, he must be able to 
dominate others and cause them 
to like it—to cause others to do 
his will pleasantly. 

An important element of lead- 
ership is confidence in one’s abil- 
ity and a thorough knowledge of 
the subject. The director must not 
only know but know what he 
knows—this without the conceit 


of the egotist. Leadership is close- 
ly related to a sacrificing love for 
the thing being done. The direc- 
tor must love music and like 
working and being with others. 

These are some of the demands 
which A Cappella singing makes 
upon the individual, the group, 
and the director. Let us hope that 
they will challenge all of us to 
strive for a more perfect en- 
semble. 
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NEW EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 
for Band 


Festive Processional 


Bruce C. Beach 


Prelude in C Russell Harvey 


for Orchestra 
The Hollow Men (trumpet and string orchestra).. Vincent Persichetti 
(Score 1.25, Orch. parts ].25, Each string part .25, Trumpet 
for Chorus 
Rain has fallen all the day (S. S. A. Wm. R. Smith .] 
Ave Maria (S. S. A.) Wm. R. Smith .15 
Ballad of Brotherhood (S. A. T. B.) Joseph Wagner .20 
To the World of Men (T. T. B. B.) A. Cornelissen .18 
Descants to Familiar Hymns:- 
Fairest Lord Jesus, Silent Night, The First 
Nowell C. T. Maclary .15 


(Sample chorus copies sent on request) 


ELKAN-VOGEL CO.. 
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PURELY PERSONAL 


Dr. LeRoy Campbell, Warren, 
Pa. writes: “Your June issue was 
a fine piece of Magazine work. 
Congratulations.” 

Mrs. Hilda H. Lewis, Bremer- 
ton, Washington requests copies 
of March and April issues of 
SOUTHWESTERN MUSICIAN. 

Miss Julia D. Owens of Nava- 
sota gave us a word of commend- 
ation on June issue as regards the 
TMTA Convention. She _ states 
that she has a photograph of the 


first Convention group that met. 

Grace White of the National 
Guild of Pianists is on the West 
Coast for the summer months. 
This means activity for the Guild. 

Mrs. Grady Harlan gave a Book 
Review in Goldthwaite, recently, 
for the membership of one of 
Brownwood’s study clubs. 

Mary Edith Lloyd one of the 
1949 Bachelor of Music graduates 
of Baylor University is teaching 
on the staff of the Department 
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By J. MAYNARD WETTLAUFER 
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Parade Technique 


A PRATICAL MANUAL for the MARCHING BAND 
WITH 73—ILLUSTRATIONS AND CHARTS 
By LAWRENCE JOHNSTON 


This book has been arranged and written to present a method of 
instruction that will result in producing in the shortest posible time a 
marching band, a twirling corps, and a color guard that can be co 
rdinated int 1 marching ensemble capable of presenting a complete 
musical show $1.25 
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of Music in 
College. 
Miss Mary G. Reed, 


Howard Payne 


pianist- 
teacher, of Canton, Mass. has 
mailed her check for a subscrip- 
tion to the Magazine and states 
she will send an Article for pub- 
lication at a later date. 

Mrs. Henry Hadley, New York 
City, writes a word of commenda- 
tion for SOUTHWESTERN 
MUSICIAN and mails her check 
for a two-year subscription there- 
to. 


Professor James E. Van Peur- 
sem, Eastern Teachers College, 
Richmond, Kentucky, is doing a 
great work in promoting the 
Stephen Collins Foster Music 
Camp on the Campus of the afore- 
mentioned college. 

Frederic Libke busy teacher of 
Piano in Oklahoma City writes 
that he has given several weeks 
to judging for the National Guild. 
He sends a check for a subscrip- 
tion and states he will provide 
some items of interest for the 
magazine for an early issue. 

Herbert Reicker of Oklahoma 
City is to be an associate teacher 
in the Sherwood School of Music 
during July and August. 

Leonard H. Haug, Director of 
Bands, University of Oklahoma, 
has given a big boost to the 
Southwestern Musician and more- 
over sent a check for a new sub- 
scription. 

Frederick Thiebaud, Associate 
Professor of Music, Howard 
Payne College, spent August and 
a portion of September visiting 
in Cincinnati before beginning the 
busy fall schedule. 

Chase Baromeo, Professor of 
Voice of University of Texas, en- 
joyed the cool of the East for a 
period of eight weeks inclusive 
of August. 

Alexander Grant, Professor of 
Voice in the University of Colo- 
rado has taken a vacation during 
the six weeks immediately prior 
to the opening of the fall semest- 
er. 
Charles Neiswanger, Professor 
of Voice in Central State College, 
Edmond, Oklahoma, writes: “I 
like the lay-out of SOUTHWEST- 
ERN MUSICIAN very much.” 

Melville Clark, owner of Clark 
Music Company of Syracuse, New 
York, has sent a valuable manu- 
script for use in a future issue 
of the Magazine. 

Robert Milam, student assist- 
ant in Voice in Howard Payne 
College, joined his family in Port- 
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land, Oregon for a vacation period 
preceding the opening of the fall 
semester. 

William Hargrave, Professor 
of Voice in Southwestern Baptist 
Seminary of Ft. Worth, and for- 
mer member of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, paid a visit to 
the editor in Brownwood during 
July. Mr. Hargrave is an artist 
with a long waiting list of student 
prospects. 

W. J. Reynolds, Minister of 
Music, First Baptist Church, 
Oklahoma City, writes: “Your 
feature, ‘New Music Released,’ is 
1 most helpful item and, to me, is 
worth the price of the Magazine.” 

Sadie Britain, Amarillo, Texas 
has given encouragement as fol- 
lows: “I have enjoyed SOUTH- 
WESTERN MUSICIAN and wish 
to congratulate you on your con- 
tribution to musical culture.” 

Helen Steen Huls, St. Cloud, 
Minnesota reports that the organ- 
ization work of the National As- 
sociation of Teachers of Singing 
is constantly showing improve- 
ment. 

Dr. Paul Van Katwijk present- 
ed a number of pupils in recitals 
during the summer session of 
$.M.U. 

Dr. & Mrs. Paul Wood, Cisco, 
Texas, parents of Rose Ann 
Wood, June graduate of Violin 
from §.M.U., were visitors with 
the Harlan family in Brownwood 
during the summer. 

Andy Robertson, young pianist 
of Bishop, Texas, in company with 
his mother, Mrs. Ernest Robert- 
son, spent several days in Brown- 
wood with the Harlan family dur- 
ing June. Andy played a recital 
on the piano for Billy Harlan 
and his parents while present. 

Betty Schmidt, a student musi- 
‘ian in Howard Payne College and 
a subscriber to SOUTHWEST- 
“RN MUSICIAN, was forced to 
vithdraw from school for the 
‘ummer session, due to illness. 

Roy J. Johnson, Chairman of 
Jepartment of Music, State Col- 
ege, Commerce, Texas reports 
heir department enjoyed full at- 
endance and did excellent work 
luring the two summer terms. 

The Waco Music Teachers As- 
sociation is making bigger plans 
han ever for the Bach Festival 
luring the year 1948-49. 

Mrs. Maude Kyle, Dallas, Tex- 
as is one of the new members ac- 
cepted for membership in the 
National Association of Teachers 
of Singing. 
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Raymond Rhea of Corpus 
Christi has been appointed as 
assistant organizer of the Choral 
Clinic for the Annual Clinic Con- 
vention of TMEA. 

Dr. D. O. Wiley succeeded in 
the usual way with his well- 
known summer Band School at 
Texas Tech College, Lubbock. 

Mavis Douglas, Soprano and 
Artist Teacher of Voice in San 
Angelo, Texas was a guest in the 
Harlan home for Luncheon re- 
cently. Miss Douglas has a heavy 
schedule awaiting her for the fall. 

Donald Morton, Director of the 
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Flute, Oboe, Bk 
QUARTET IN E FLAT 
SPINNING SONG 
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ANDANTE GRAZIOSO 


145 WEST 45TH STREET 


Standard Instrumentation for National 
instruments: Ist Eb Alto Sax, 2nd Ek 
Sax, or Standard Instrumentation to in 
Sax. Specify instrumentation required. 
THOMPSON 
*Air De Ballet (from * ‘Geenes 
Pittoresques’’) — Mass $1.20 
“Angelus (from “Gees 
Pittoresque’’) Massenet 1.20 
Dancing Shadows (Novelty) Golden .75 
*a. Deep River (Negro 
Spiritual) —Traditional 
b. Largo (from “New World 
Symphony’”’)— Dvorak -90 
Deep Hollow (Fast Hot 
Novelty Macomber -75 
*Der Freischutz Overture Weber 1.55 
*Fete Boheme (from “Scenes 
Pittoresques’’)}—Massenet 1.55 
*The Flatterer (from “‘La 
Lisonjera’’)}—Chaminads 1.20 
*Hildigungs March (from 
Sigurd Jorsalfar’’} Grieg -90 
Lady Fingers (Novelty) Glogau -75 


Jlarine 


Clar, Bassoon, Optiona! 


MAJOR-+ Ist 


Department of Music of 
Tarleton State College, Stephen- 
ville, Texas, Secretary and mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors of 
the Texas Association Music 
Schools, and Head of the Choral 
Division of the Texas Music Ed- 
ucators Association was in Brown- 
wood during July in the interest 
of his two associational offices. 
James Christian Pfohl, Head of 
the Music Department of David- 
son College, Davidson, North 
Carolina is doing one of the out- 
standing jobs of Music Festivals 


John 
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Arranged from 


*a. Londonderry Air 
b. Traumerei Schuman: -90 


*“Marche Miilitaire No. |! 1.20 
*Marche (from ‘Scenes 

Pittoresques’’) Ma 1.20 
*Marriage of Figaro Overture t 1.55 
*“Morris Dance (from “‘Henry VIII"’) 7 
Musical Miss rere I 75 
*Minuet In “G’’ Bex ver 90 
*Oberon Overture 1.55 
*Praeludium —jarnefelt 90 


*a. Swing Low Sweet Chariot 
Negro Spiritual) 1 

b. Sweet and Low Barn! -90 

*Torch Dance (from nl a 2 ‘) 

I 1.20 


Note: All Quartets marked with (*) have 
scores included in price. 
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MUSICAL SHRINES OF OLD 
VIENNA ARE DESCRIBED 
BY ONE WHO KNOWS 
THEM 


(From Fort Worth Star-Telegram) 
By E. CLYDE WHITLOCK 


The musical shrines of old 
Vienna, many of which survived 
the hazards of war, were described 
to us, while the rain poured 
outside, by one who has known 
them since childhood. Mrs. J. C. 
Neel, Jr., who with her husband, 
Dr. Neel, until recently chief 
surgeon of the American Hospital 
in Vienna, has just arrived in 
this country to make it her home 
and in Fort Worth to know her 
American parents-in-law, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. C. Neel, 2104 Hurley, ani- 
matedly described the landmarks 
of musical Vienna. 

The former Gertrud Koudella, 
slender and graceful, with the 
blond beauty and delicate fea- 
tures of her countrymen, knew 
no English until her marriage, 
but already has made such pro- 
gress that she speaks without 
hesitation, grammatically cor- 
rectly and with a_ well-stocked 


vocabulary. 

I asked about the houses where 
Beethoven lived. The master was 
a notoriously untidy tenant, and 
his lodgings in Vienna numbered 
no less than 23. The sites of most 
of them are now indicated only 
by bronze tablets, indicating that 
at that location Beethoven lived 
and composed such and_ such 
works. The only house now stand- 
ing which he actually occupied is 
his residence in Heiligenstadt 
near the storied Vienna Woods, 
where during his long daily walks 
he worked out so many of his 
finest ideas. The room he oc- 
cupied, and in which it happens 
that he finished no important 
works, is preserved as he left it. 

The palaces of the Lobkowitz 
and Esterhazy nobles, patrons of 
the arts, still are owned by the 
families, though not now occupied 
by them. 

A little house in Nussdoerfer- 
strasse, where Schubert lived 
alone, still stands, as does Haydn’s 
dwelling in the center of the city, 
around the corner from the 
Michaelikirche. In the old univer- 
sity, founded in 1365, is a hand- 
some room where Haydn conduc- 
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ted his oratorio, “The Creation,” 
after his return from England. 
A member of the chorus was 
youthful Franz Schubert. 


I asked about St. Stephen’s. 
“Only foreigners call it that,” 
Mrs. Neel replied, “We call it 
simply ‘Steffel,’ and it is one of 
the most beloved shrines of our 
city. Both Haydn and Schubert 
sang there as choir boys. We even 
think that Mozart, whose grave 
never has been known, may lie 
in a common grave under Steffel 
with some 500 victims of the ter- 
rible Black Plague.” 


In more modern times Vienna 
was the home of Brahms, Bruck- 
ner and Mahler. Mrs. Neel’s voice 
teacher, Madame Anna Bahr-Mil- 
denburg, was a close friend of 
Cosima Wagner and handed down 
to her pupils the authentic Wag- 
ner traditions. 

The Beethoven and Schubert 
graves, originally only a few 
paces apart in the Waehringer 
Friedhof (cemetery), were moved 
not many years ago to more pro- 
minent places in a new park. 
There stands also a small marble 
memorial, in the form of a weep- 
ing angel, to Mozart. 

“In spite of the great love of 
the people for music, Vienna was 
not kind to her artists,” Mrs. 
Neel mused. “We know what a 
hard time Beethoven, Haydn, 
Schubert and Mozart had there 
the victims of political intrigues 
and lack of recognition.” Other 
composers who lived in Vienna 
were Gluck, Hugo Wolf and the 
brothers Strauss. 

Of course Vienna and Johann 
Strauss are names inseparable. 
Johann the Younger not only fur- 
nished music for the court balls, 
but gave orchestra concerts in 
the Stadtpark. “Do they still play 
Strauss?” the interviewer asked. 
“Oh, yes, always,” was the quick 
answer. “His operettas are done 
over and over every season, and 
the walzes never are silent. At 
large balls the fox trot brings out 
perhaps 30 couples and the tango 
40, but the waltz—ah, hundreds!” 
she exclaimed, with arms extend- 
ed wide. 

“Among the waltzes of Strauss, 
which is the favorite with the 
Viennese?” I inquired. The an- 
swer surprised me. “The Blue 
Danube,” Mrs. Neel replied at 
once. “There are other favorites, 
the same ones you know here, 
such as ‘Tales of the Vienna 


Woods,’ ‘Artist’s Life,’ ‘Emperor,’ 
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‘Vienna Blood,’ ‘Fledermaus’ and 
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‘Voices of Spring. 

At the open house held last 
Sunday by the Neels for the 
young couple, Mrs. Neel sang 
songs of Brahms and Shumann, 
disclosing a voice of appealing 
quality and fine schooling, used 
with innate musical refinement. 
Q’Zella Oliver Jeffus was her 
piano accompanist. 

As the interview ended, amid 
the musical treasures gathered by 
the elder Mrs. Neel, a prominent 
Fort Worth violinist, teacher and 
lecturer, Gertrud brought out 
some special cookies she had 
made for the Sunday party. 
“They are a family secret called 
‘Non plus ultra,’ ” she said, “and 
they are the one kind for which 
[ can not give away the recipe.” 
They deserve their inviolability, 
we found. 
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DR. MAURICE DUMESNIL 


In Colorado Piano Clinic 


The celebrated French Pianist, 
conductor, and author, who serves 
so inspiraticnally as Editor of the 
Teacher’s Round Table Discus- 
sion in The Musical Etude, very 
satisfactorily conducted a five- 
day Piano Clinic in Colorado 
Springs, Colorado August 2-7. 
This was an ideal time for the 
music teachers who vacationed in 
Colorado. Reports of attendance 
were flattering. Dr. Dumesnil 
made the Clinic profitable and 
enjoyable to the registrants. 

Dr. Evangeline Lehman, the 
distinguished wife of Dr. Dumes- 
nil, who is a master of singing 
and the teaching of singing, con- 
ducted a master class in voice at 
the Musical Arts Conservatory of 
Amarillo, Texas during July. Dr. 
Glenn is very enthusiastic con- 
cerning the results of the class. 





MUNICIPAL OPERA AT 
ST. LOUIS 


Summer opera in St. Louis 
ypened the 30th season with the 
largest advance sale of tickets 
ever experienced. Eighty-eight 
performances were scheduled for 
the period June 3 to August 29 
inclusive. Many metropolitan 
opera stars were included in the 
casts. The season began with 
the premiere performance Auld 
Lang Syne, a work based on the 
life of Robert Burns. Edwin Mc- 
Arthur served as music director 
and John Kennedy as production 
manager. 
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DALLAS ORGANIST 
APPOINTED 
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Mary Grace Little 


Miss Mary Grace Little, one of 
the leading Dallas musicians has 
recently been appointed by the 
Board of Trustees of the Fourth 
Church Scientist as their perma- 
nent Organist. Theretofore, Miss 
Little had served for a 
period as Acting Organist. 


brief 


In addition to this responsible 
position as organist, Miss Little 
maintains one of the large classes 
of Piano students in Dallas. This 
artist is known as a _ thorough 
teacher and as a helpful and res- 
ponsive civic-minded musician. 





VICTOR B. ACERS HEADS 
NATIONAL COMPOSERS 


Victor B. Acers, Fort Worth 
voice teacher, has been elected 
president of the National Compos- 
ers and Authors Association of 
America. 

Acers formerly was bass solo- 
ist of the First Methodist Church 
and has been a soloist and direct- 
or in radio work for many years. 
He recently resigned as director 
of the Fort Worth Boys Choir. 

He is a member of the Fort 
Worth Music Teachers Associa- 
tion, Sinfonia Fraternity, Phi Mu 
Alpha, National Choir Directors 
Association, National Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Singing, Na- 
tional Association of Teachers of 
Speech and a charter member of 
the composers association. He 
also belongs to the Kiwanis Club 
and is an honorary member of 
the 90th Division of Veterans of 
Foreign Wars. 

Other officers chosen include 
three Fort Worth residents, Mrs. 
Ruth Shrake, corresponding sec- 
retary; Mrs. Tommie Haas, cus- 
todian, and Mrs. Ellen Jame Lind- 
say, Texas state president. Na- 
tional directors include Lillian 
Durham Dickson, Evelyn Horns- 
by Mims and James R. O’Daniel, 
chairman, all of Ft. Worth. 
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CHORAL ACTIVITIES IN 
THE AUSTIN HIGH SCHOOL 
—AN OVER-ALL PICTURE 


By Virginia Decherd, 
Director of Choral Music, 
Austin High School 


“To inculeate in the hearts of 
all students a love of singing and 
a desire to participate in singing 
in life outside of school’ may 
sound like an intangible aim, but 
Austin High School’s Choral Mu- 
sic Department has just that aim. 
Four hundred students are en- 
rolled in the school’s six choruses. 

The Mixed Choir of 84 select 
voices includes the experienced 
singers of the school and who are 
qualified to represent the school. 
There are three girls’ choruses 
and two boys’ choruses. For the 
talented singers, there are five 
extra-curricular groups; the Mas- 
tersingers, composed of sixteen 
selected male voices; the Madri- 
gal Singers, a small mixed en- 
semble; and three girls’ ensem- 
bles. 

In each chorus, great stress is 
placed on the care of the grow- 
ing voice, and a practical know- 
ledge of musical theory is taught 
in conjunction with the singing. 
To enable the students to hear 
themselves sing, each chorus has 
participated in a series of radio 
broadcasts. These broadcasts have 
been transcribed and played back 
on Monday evenings over KNOW 
at 7:30 P. M. The transcription is 
then played in class where each 
member may comment on and cri- 
ticize the performance. The last 
in this series was presented by 
the mixed Chorus, Monday, May 
24. 

Although popular music, folk 
songs, and “stunt songs” are in 
the repertoire of each chorus, the 
great masterpieces of choral lite- 
rature receive much emphasis and 
study. Chorus members find that 
many of the great masters, such 
as Bach, Handel, and Brahms, 
become their favorite composers, 
and when they request numbers, 
Handel’s “Messiah” is continually 
chosen. 

A partial list of some of the 





Virginia Decherd 


music of the great composers per- 
formed this year includes compo- 
sitions of Bach, Handel, Brahms, 
Mozart, Haydn, Weelkes, Morley, 
Wilbye, Gibbons, Schubert, and 
Debussy. Modern American com- 
posers are not overlooked as com- 
positions by Norman Lockwood, 
Joseph Clokey, Victor Herbert, 
Clarence Dickinson, Ernest 
Charles, and Noble Cain have 
been presented by various groups 
on recent programs. 


As a service to the community 
and also to give choral students 
practical experience in perform- 
ance, many public appearances 
are scheduled in addition to the 
annual Christmas and spring fes- 
tivals. The Mixed Choir has ap- 
peared three times in the school 
assemblies including a model as- 
sembly before the fifty-four vis- 
iting evaluators in April; Austin 
High School P.T.A.; Pease School 
Assembly; Rotary, Lions, and 
Kiwanis Luncheon .meetings; Dis- 
trict Convention of T.S.T.A., State 
Convention of P.E.O.; District 
Convention of P.T.A.; A.A.U.W. 
Reception; Austin Womans’ Club, 
and First Baptist Church. 

One of the high-lights of the 
Mixed Choir’s season was the per- 
formance of Borodin’s “‘Polovetz- 
ian Dance and- Chorus” from 
“Prince Igor.” Appearances of 
the Mastersingers include the 
Episcopal Men’s Club, North Aus- 
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tin Civic Club, and the Gethse- 
mane Lutheran Church Young 
People’s Meeting. One of the girls’ 
choruses presented a program at 
Mathews’ P.T.A. Girls’ ensembles 
have appeared at St. David’s 
Church, University Christian 
Church, St. Martin’s Lutheran 
Church, and a style show at Scar- 
borough’s Store. 


In all these activities student 
soloists and student accompanists 
are given invaluable experience. 
In the festivals, students are also 
used as stage technicians in 
charge of lighting, scenery, and 
general stage management. Stud- 
ents also serve as announcers and 
continuity writers in the series 
of radio programs. 

A survey of the 125 graduating 
seniors of the choruses indicate 
great interest in Music in college 
as 11 plan to major in music; 7 
at the University of Texas, one 
at Texas Christian University, 
one at Baylor University, one at 
Southwest Texas College, one at 
Hockaday, and one at Asbury Col- 
lege in Kentucky. Forty of those 
who are not planning to be music 
majors in college, plan to parti- 
cipate in some music activity; 10 
of those seniors who are not go- 
ing to college plan to continue 
their singing in church choirs, 
private study, or community 
choruses. 

It is interesting to note also 
that of the 400 members of the 
choral groups, over 125 are al- 
ready active participants in their 
own church choirs. A number of 
the boys are joining the local 
chapter of Barbershop Harmony 
in order to continue their singing 
throughout the summer. 

A survey ef ex-students show 
that eight former chorus mem- 
bers are music majors at the Uni- 
versity of Texas; two are enrolled 
at North Texas State College at 
Denton, and are soloists with the 
famed A Cappella Choir; two are 
at Southwestern University at 
Georgetown; and one at each of 
the following institutions, Texas 
State College for Women at Den- 
ton, Southwest Texas State Col- 
lege at San Marcos, and the Uni- 
versity of Colorado at Boulder. 
Of those who are not music ma- 
jors, a high percentage will be 
found in the school’s choirs and 
glee clubs. 

Beginning in the fall of 1948 
each graduate will write to the 
choral music department and give 
an account of his music activi- 
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ties. If he is in college, the de- 
partment would like to know in 
which college, if he is not in col- 
lege, the department would like to 
know whether he is in a church 
choir or community chorus. If he 
is not participating, the depart- 
ment will make every effort to 
encourage his participation in 
some kind of musical activity. 
The department then expects to 
keep a permanent record of its 
graduates’ musical activities. 

So while the choral department 
strives to enrich the life of the 
student through vocal experience 
during his high school days, and 
to unite the entire school and 
community through its musical 
activities, the true test of its 
success will be determined by its 
students continuing in musical 
activities long after their school 
life is ended. Music must live not 
only in the minds but also in the 
hearts of the individuals. 

-— - @ 


DONALD WILLING 


Donald Willing, concert organ- 
ist and specialist in church music, 
whose picture appeared on the 
cover of the August, 1948, edition 
of the Southwestern Musician, 
will join the music factulty of 
Trinity University, San Antonio, 
September 1. 

A graduate of the Peabody 
Conservatory of Music, Mr. Will- 
ing has served as organist and 
choirmaster for churches and has 
concertized extensively in Mary- 
land, Ohio, Texas and Virginia. 
He has studied organ with the 
late Louis Robert, organist and 
choirmaster of Harrlem Cath- 
edral, The Netherlands, Dr. Char- 
les M. Courboin, organist-choir- 
master of St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
in New York, and Virgil Fox, 
rganist of the Riverside Church, 
New York City. He received in- 
truction in choral conducting 
‘rom Louis Robert and Robert 
Shaw. 

Stressing the importance of 
lynamic leadership in the field 
f church music, Mr. Willing will 
vork closely with Dr. Ralph Ew- 
ng and Mary Beth Mewborn to 
trengthen this phase of Trinity’s 
music department. 





Two New Works for Clarinet 


Alex North, composer, has had 
two new works released recently. 
They are both with piano accom- 
paniment and entitled “Revue” 
and “Pastime Suite.” 
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Luise Dornfeld Mueller 
Engaged by S. M. U. 
School of Music 


Mrs. Mueller will teach ‘cello, 
string ensemble, and will assist in 
string laboratory classes and 
theory. 





DR. ELLIS CARNETT 
RELEASES NEW BOOK 


Dr. Ellis L. Carnett has taught 
and conducted church music for 
nearly thirty years. He was a pro- 
fessor of music in both the South- 
western Baptist Seminary and in 
the Bible Institute. At the for- 
mer, he served as Dean of the 
School of Music for two years. 
During these years, he received 
offers of positions in many of 
the other Baptist Institutions of 
higher learning. Moreover, he has 
sung in revival meetings in near- 
ly every state in the union. In 
consequence, no man is better 
fitted for drawing up a set of 
principles for the church song 
leader than is Dr. Carnett. Tech- 


nique of Conducting, a printed 
digest of basic information essen- 
tial to serviceable song leading 
in the present-day Bible School, 
is a practicable little book of nine- 
ty pages written by Dr. Carnett 
and just released. 





DALLAS LIGHT OPERA 


Light Opera at the Fair Park 
Casino of Dallas has faired well 
this season in terms of good at- 
tendance, well-selected-and-stag- 
ed shows, and good acting-sing- 
ing. For many years the Dallas 
Fair Park has been a meeting 
place for the people of Texas and 
the Southwest. The Fair Park 
Casino is none-the-less successful 
in getting crowds. Moreover, the 
crowds enjoy the music they hear 
because they understand it. When 
all of the American cities exert 
themselves to the extent of pro- 
ducing their own musical drama 
sung in the language of the peo- 
ple, there may be hope for Amer- 
ican-composed grand opera. Hats 
off to Dallas for the continuation 
of light opera. May it grow into 
the popularity of the Paper Mill 
Playhouse in Millburn, N. J. 
where some two-thousand per- 
formances have occurred from 
the beginning in 1940. A report 
on the record attained by some 
of the singers reads: “Most phen- 
omenal success registered among 
the graduates of the company 
was made by Irene Jordan, who 
was a member of the choral en- 
semble in 1944 and progressed in 
two years to stardom at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company. Other 
prominent Paper Mill alumni are 
Dorothy Kirsten, also of the Met; 
and Walter Cassell, Wilbur 
Evans, Dorothy Sandlin, Rose- 
marie Brancato, Lucille Manners, 
Evelyn Wyckoff, Ruby Mercer, 
Jack Carter, Ralph Riggs; and 
Maxine and Jeanine of the radio 
Hour Charm. All in all, a remark- 
able year-round success for a 
project which began as just an- 
other summer theater.” 


~~ Hardin-Simmons Band 
Wins Award 


The Hardin-Simmons 
sity cowboy band from Abilene, 
Texas, was awarded first place 
in the adult band contest at the 
Lions International convention in 
July. 
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music administrators in Texas 
and the United States. 
During July 14-17 inclusive, 


both the president and secretary 
visited San Angelo College, Sul 
Ross State Teachers College, Al- 
pine, and Texas College of Mines 
and Metallurgy, El Paso by ap- 
pointment arranged by the sec- 
retary. 

San Angelo College has recently 
moved into a new plant located in 
one of the highly exclusive and 
new residential sections of the 
city. The music department is, 
at present, located in the ad- 
ministration building. Bill Ardis, 
Chairman of the Department, and 
Dean Smith of the College re- 
ceived us cordially, and directed 
us through all the buildings of 
the campus. San Angelo College 
now has five music staff mem- 
bers. They will meet the min- 
imum requirements as outlined 
by the curriculum set up by 
TAMS. They will remain handi- 
capped for a while in terms of 
some pertinent equipment. They 
do have capable staff members. 
Mavis Douglas, teacher, of voice, 
would be a credit to any depart- 
ment or school of music at any 
place. 

We drove directly from San 
Angelo to Alpine. It is approx- 
imately two-hundred miles. We 
visited briefly both in Fort Davis 
and in Marfa. Seeing and driv- 
ing through the Davis Mountains 
is an inspiring experience. Most 
Texans do not know that a vaca- 
tion in the Davis Mountains can 
be as cooling and restful as in 
most other mountainous sections 
of the West. We slept under a 
blanket even if in the elite Hol- 
land Hotel of Alpine, not air- 
coo'ed, mechanically. 


All of Thursday morning, July 
15, was spent at Sul Ross College 
visiting classes and, with of- 
ficials. Glen Davis has completely 
reorganized the curriculum. More- 
over with the interested assis- 
tance of President Hawkings, 
considerable improvement has 
been made and equipment added. 
Mr. Davis is a good teacher and 
an energetic administrator. He 
has organized all of the music 
teachers of the area into a Teach- 
ers Association. This organiza- 
tion, as of this fall, will become a 
unit in the Texas Music Teachers 
Association. Mr. Davis has gone 
a step further, a fine suggestion 
for other administrators, namely, 
a seminar has been set up to di- 
rect these teachers into (1) im- 
proved and up-to-date teaching 
methods, and (2) a system of ex- 
aminations and accreditation of 
their pupils for official credit in 
their respective high schools. 
This is constructive administra- 
tion and has far-reaching conse- 
quences. 

The visit at Sul Ross was con- 
cluded by a music staff luncheon 
at Hotel Holland honoring the 
president and secretary. For the 
latter courtesy, we are indebted 
to Messrs. Davis and Steadman 
and Mesdames Link and Warnock, 
the four members of the music 
staff on duty during this sem- 
ester. It was a fine luncheon and 
a most enjoyable occasion. After 
the luncheon we left by way of 
Fort Davis for El Paso, a dis- 
tance of 225 miles. 

It does not rain very much in 
this section of Texas. In fact, 
in one town between Alpine and 
El Paso, we saw a Mexican boy, 
age 15, operator of a Gulf Filling 
station, of whom it was said, 
“he had not seen a rain within 
his life time.” Irrespective of 
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this story, we saw a rain. We 
drove through a real electric 
storm and down pour accom- 
panied by hail as we entered Fort 
Davis. It is indeed a beautiful 
sight and a never-to-be-forgotten 
experience. We arrived at El 
Paso at six p.m. and checked in 
the Paso del Norte Hotel. At 
seven o’clock we drove to Juarez 
where we’ ate a Mexican dinner 
at Lobby’s Number two cafe. 
Thereafter we drove over every 
part of Juarez. Back at the Hotel 
we needed no blanket, as was the 
case in Abilene. But the air-con- 
ditioning was satisfactory and 
we enjoyed a long night of sleep, 
since El] Paso is one hour later, 
by clock, than Texas in general. 

We spent the morning in visi- 
tation at the Texas College of 
Mines. Gene Hemmle was ex- 
pecting us and had made an in- 
teresting program. He has or- 
ganized a strong department and 
has some fine equipment, though 
their fine arts building is in the 
planning of the future. The col- 
lege has three full-time music 
teachers; all applied music is 
taught by private teachers of the 
city of whom some ten are thus 
affiliated with the college. The 
college gives all examinations on 
a prescribed program and issues 
credit to those who qualify. It 
seems to be a_ successful plan 
for El Paso and the college. The 
College of Mines is a most at- 
tractive institution in terms of 
fine architecture and landscap- 
ing: President Wiggins has been 
a great builder while there and 
the faculty deprecates his leaving 
them, as much as they rejoice in 
his promotion, for he is dearly 
loved by his co-workers. Mr. 


Hemmle, his mother, and his 
theory teacher, Miss Elizabeth 
Newman, honored us with a 


noon-time coffee, at the lovely 
ranch home occupied by Gene 
and his mother, as their final 
gesture of cordiality in our be- 
half. Gene is doing a superb job. 
He will be in Columbia Univer- 
sity next year working toward 
the doctor’s degree. 

It is 510 miles from El Paso to 
Brownwood. We left El Paso at 
1:30 p.m., having stopped for 
one hour in Midland for dinner 
and rest, and arrived at Brown- 
wood at 12:30 a.m. We traveled 
by 1948 Ford coupe. Secretary 
Don Morton is an agreeable and 
inspirational co-worker and tra- 
veling companion. 
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OUR MUSICAL HERITAGE 


By CURT SACHS 
100 pp. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
By WM. PRESTON STEDMAN 


The immense problem of com- 
piling a history of the world’s 
music has been solved by Sachs 
in an admirable manner. His me- 
thod may seem controversial to 
he musician who conjectures that 
mly music that is playable and 
esthetically satisfying today is 
the music with which history 
oks should be concerned. This 
cype of thinking has led many 
music historians (or, properly, 
writers on music) to gather a 
creat volume of information about 
the composers since Bach and 
present these as the only import- 
ant men in the history of music. 
This of course is a fallacy. Sache 
goes to great length to devote 
proper space to each step in the 
development of the world’s musi- 
cal culture and thereby presents 
an accurate picture of our TRUE 
musical heritage. The brevity of 
the text in no way overshadows 
its occasional microscopic ap- 
proach. 


A glance at the chapter head- 
ings will tell much: The Primi- 
tives, the Orient, Greece and 
Rome, The Early Middle Ages, 
The Romanesque Period, The 
Early and Central Gothic Periods, 
The Late Gothic Period, The Age 
of Dufay, the Age of Ockeghem, 
The Age of Josquin, The Age of 
Gombert and Willaert, The Age 
of Palestrina and Lassus, The 
Age of Monteverdi and Schutz, 
The Age of Carissimi, The Age 
of Lully and Purcell, The Age of 
Bach and Rameau, The Age of 
Haydn and Mozart, The Age of 
seethoven and Schubert, The Age 
Berlioz, Mendelssohn, Schu- 
mann, The Age of Wagner and 
Srahms, The Latest Generations. 
Many of the above names will be 
infamiliar, and perhaps for that 
‘eason alone the book merits the 
ittention of some. This, then, is 
he main objective: to do away 
vith the outworn concept that the 
reparatory steps in music his- 
ory are negligible. 


The second goal is realized in 
his concentration on trends in 
musical thought and style with 
the exclusion of as much bio- 
graphical data as possible. Only 
where life has shown definite in- 
fluences on work does he go to 
any end in biographical discourse. 
SEPTEMBER, 1948 





With his rich background in 
the early beginnings of music 
and the history of instruments 
Sachs has enriched the book con- 
siderably. He treats quite extens- 
ively such important items as the 
development of systems of nota- 
tion, music printing, and other 
technical aspects of the art. There 
is a wealth of this technical data 
that any music student will wel- 
come as it is usually not included 
in the standard history text. Of 
particular interest is the appen- 
dix on partial tones and the ratios 
of the natural harmonic series. 


Forgotten picneers are quickly 
brought to light repeatedly. Such 
men as Don Carlo Gesualdo, Hein- 
rich Shutz, and even Thomas 
Britton, “the musical small-coal 
man,” make up the long list of 
valuable contributors. He is quick 
to point out in the case of the 
latter that England at least 
forged ahead musically in one in- 
stance: the establishment of 
public concerts. 


The literary style is pleasant 
and far from academic. In men- 
tioning Shostakovitch, Sachs has 
this to say: “Endowed with a 


particular gift for melodic inven- 
tion, the master made a sensa- 
tion with his first symphony in 
peak of 


1926, reached a ‘mod- 
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ernism’ with the opera The Nose 
in 1930, and has calmed down to 
the greatest simplicity in the 
1930’s and 1940’s.” We learn that 
Binchois is pronounced ‘“-shwah”, 
and Dufay “-fahee’’. A short dis- 
course on the ever-loved Swiss 
tumblers perks up a discussion of 
Bach’s sons. “Affect, melancholy, 
sentimentalism, and tearfulness 
were in the soil in which the 
musical glasses throve. This name 
donated sets of drinking cups, 
tuned ... and rubbed along their 
rims with wet fingers, in melodic 
sequence. In the immaterial 
vagueness of their tones, which 
transported the listener and car- 
ried him to the land of blissful 
dreams they complied with the 
mood of the time so well that 
even as grave a man as Gluck 
condescended in 1746 to enter- 
tain his audience in the Haymar- 
ket Theatre in London with ‘A 
concert upon Twenty-six Drinking 
Glasses, tuned with Spring Water, 
accompanied with the whole 
Band’.” 


Important also are the valuable 
listening references made to 
Sach’s historic Anthologie Sonora, 
which he fails to tell you is avail- 
able through the Gramophone 
Shop in New York City. 


(Continued on Page 47) 
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atic characters are overdrawn, and 
much operatic dialogue artificial, 
why should we assume that such 
shortcomings are less objection- 
able to Russians or to Frenchmen 
than to Americans? Could it be 
that we are still too much con- 
cerned with the idea of “realism,” 
and are disturbed by hearing a 
bit of everyday conversation sung 
to orchestra accompaniment ra- 
ther than spoken? We need to 
recognize the fundamental fact 
that opera is, almost by defini- 
tion, a stylized art form. We must 
learn to accept it on this premise, 
as indeed, we accept music, paint- 
ing, poetry, and drama, none of 
which are primarily concerned 
with naturalistic representation, 
but rather with expression with- 
in the limits of what we call 
“form” in its broadest sense. 
From the point of view of the 
performer, too, the use of English 
in opera seems wise and logical. 
Most singers, particularly young 
and inexperienced ones, find it 
difficult to move and act while 
singing. Surely their struggle 
with a foreign language must con- 
tribute to the very stiltedness 
and artificiality with which opera 
is so often reproached. Actually, 
the dramatic problems of the 
opera singer are much more dif- 
ficult than those of the dramatic 
actor because the former must 


move convincingly and with appa- 
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rent freedom within the straight- 
jacket of rhythm and meter and 
under the additional handicap of 
the need for proper tone produc- 
tion and voice management. 

As a final argument in favor 
of opera in English, I wish to 
point to the fact that very few 
American singers, again young 
ones, particularly, can be expec- 
ted to have command of foreign 
languages adequate to the re- 
quirements of proper delivery. 
Otto Leuning, noted American 
composer and director of opera, 
quotes a German-born conductor 
as saying, “My English iss not 
fery goot, and dot’s how you 
zound in Cherman.” 

Regardless of how the language 
problem is resolved in each case, 
the wise selection of repertoire is 
of paramount importance in a 
school production. It is true, that 
the presentation of great popular 
favorites such as “Carmen” and 
“Aida” is likely to find encourage- 
ment and support, even in com- 
munities with little or no operatic 
experience. On the other hand, it 
must be remembered that many 
effective and valuable, though 
less popular, works are available 
which might be more suitable for 
a school set-up where commercial 
considerations are of secondary 
importance. In general, it would 
seem unwise to attempt, for in- 
stance, a production of “Tosca” 
without really outstanding voices. 
In contrast, operas which empha- 


size ensemble work may prove 
1949 
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entirely within the reach of 
voices of moderate quality. An 
adequate performance of, say, 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” depends 
on truly good voices capable of 
delivery in the grand Italian 
manner. On the other hand, a 
work like Puccini’s “Gianni Schic- 
chi” can be given effectively by 
placing emphasis on crisp diction, 
accurate ensemble, and well-paced 
action. Of special value to college 
opera workshops, are early classic 
works of the German, Italian, 
and French schools, some of which 
are becoming available in Amer- 
ican publications. 

The field of light opera, too, 
should prove a rich and valuable 
source of material for study and 
production, in particular the great 
classic operettas of Offenbach, 
Lecoq, Strauss, and, yes, Gilbert 
and Sullivan. The latter, unfor- 
tunately, have come into ill re- 
pute due to frequent slipshod and 
amateurish performance by high 
school groups. Actually, they re- 
quire—and justify—tfull attention 
to all production details, par- 
ticularly correct phrasing and 
proper diction. When treated with 
imagination and diligence they 
will merge as the master works 
of their kind that they are. 

An important problem which 
must be considered in any dis- 
cussion concerning a school opera 
set-up is that of the orchestra. 
Few colleges have orchestras ad- 
vanced enough to serve in con- 
nection with major operatic pro- 
ductions. Wherever an orchestra 
is available, opera work will be 
found to provide invaluable ex- 
perience for student players and 
student conductors. Fortunately, 
many works from the eariy clas- 
sic repertoire can be performed 
with a small group of strings and, 
possible, a few wind instruments. 
The latter might be effectively 
replaced by a Hammond organ. 
However, even the total absence 
of an orchestra need not deter 
an imaginative and enterprising 
director from starting an opera 
workshop: one or two pianos, 
with or without the support of 
an organ, will provide an accep- 
table accompaniment for all prac- 
tical purposes. The important 
thing is to get underway. 

Although public performances 
provide a great stimulus to study 
and practice, an opera workshop, 
to serve its real purpose, should 
not function exclusively for public 
productions. The study of indi- 
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vidual acts, or even individual 
scenes, from various operas with 
yroper attention to their musical 
ind dramatic requirements, may 
rove a most valuable project al- 
hough no performance with cos- 
umes and scenery may result. 

nder proper guidance, an opera 
vorkshop may come to serve, in 
ddition to its immediate pur- 
ose, as a workshop in opera liter- 
ture and in conducting. Con- 
idering the altogether inade- 
uate facilities for the teaching 
nd practising of conducting in 
ur schools, this added outlet for 
the young conductor should prove 
a welcome addition. 

Wherever separate drama de- 
partments exist, cooperative pro- 
jects of the drama and music de- 
partments, under the auspices of 
the opera workshop, may prove 
most successful in many respects, 
although it should be kept in 
mind that stage direction for 
opera involves a variety of pro- 
blems not generally encountered 
in purely dramatic productions. 
As a rule, it will be found best 
to let the drama department 
handle all physical aspects of the 
production, such as scenery, cos- 
tumes, make-up, lighting and pro- 
perties, while the musical direc- 
tion, as well as the stage direc- 
tion, is in the hands of the opera 
workshop staff. 

The scope of this article does 
not permit a detailed discussion 
of the practical problems involved 
in the organization and mainten- 
ance of an opera workshop. Some 
of these questions will be dealt 
with in a succeeding piece. 


Note: Dean Sternberg would 
appreciate letters as to reactions 
of reader; the Editor would like 
additional articles. 

- 


Lehman 
(Continued on Page 12) 


ocal part a more impressive ut- 
erance. Besides, much loss of 
ime during the lessons is avoid- 
d, since the teacher’s instruc- 
ions go exclusively to the student 
nstead of having to be directed 
) the accompanist as well. 
Although it is possible to be a 
ood teacher without being one’s 
elf a singer, it goes without say- 
ng that self-demonstration is the 
nost effective way of showing a 
vupil exactly what one has in 
mind and what he ought to do. 
it is also desirable that the teach- 
er should have at least a fair 
knowledge of foreign languages 
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and their correct pronunciation. 
There are, in the repertoire, many 
songs which cannot be translated 
without losing much of their 
beauty, and a program containing 
several groups presented in their 
original texts will always be more 
interesting and more colorful. 

There was a time when it was 
considered necessary and fash- 
ionable to go abroad in order to 
find excellent conservatories and 
fine voice teachers. Most of the 
latter have now migrated to our 
country. However, when Europe 
is restored to normal life it will 
still offer some advantages, for 
instance, the perennial operatic 
traditions of “bel canto” in Italy, 
and the particular “atmosphere” 
in which the great lieder of 
France and Germany were creat- 
ed. But the object of such travel 
will no longer be actual vocal 
drilling; American students will 
go there already well equipped 
musically and technically, ready 
to acquire certain final touches 
which a close contact with the 
particular life and the natural 
beauties of those countries will 
provide for them in rich measure. 

Last, but not least, your best 
teacher will be one who, apart 
from experience, has an ardent 
desire and the ability to impart 
his knowledge; one who will be 
patient, analytical, considerate, 
observing, explanatory and _ in- 
spiring; and above all, one who 
will understand you. 

I believe in the extraordinary 
aptitudes of the American stu- 





dents, in their unbounded enth- 
usiasm, their sincere belief that 
what others have accomplished, 
so can they. The outstanding na- 
tural quality of American voices 


has long been admired on the 
continent of Europe. If aside from 
this inborn gift young students 
can learn to be patient, to curb 
premature impulses, to follow the 
accepted path of logic and wis- 
dom, there is no limit to what 
they can do. Faith is what helps 
to create intelligent self confid- 
ence. 
a 
Drum Clinic 
(Continued from Page 31) 
in 1936. Upon this occasion he 
was presented the Ludwig Merit 
Award for outstanding work by 
W. F. Ludwig. Mr. Hoey is a for- 
mer member of San Antonio Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and has been 
associated with Southern Music 
Company since his return from 
the armed services in 1945. 
- oe 
Texas Bandmasters Ass‘n 
(Continued from Page 26) 

All registrants may obtain 
tickets for the three luncheons, 
the banquet and the barbecue for 
$6.00. It is hoped that entertain- 
ment will be provided for both 
the banquet and bar-b-cue. 

The registration fee for the 
Clinic is $1.00. Membership fee in 
the Texas Bandmaster’s Asso- 
ciation is $1.00 per year. 

Reservations for the Clinic may 
be made at any of the leading 
San Antonio Hotels, the Gunter, 
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Plaza, Blue Bonnet, Robt. E. Lee 
and St. Anthony. Splendid accom- 
odations may be had at any ol 
the following Tourist Courts in 
Alamo Heights. All are readily 


accessible to the school, the 
stadium, Seven Oaks Club, the 
swimming pool, and Olmos Park. 

The Westerner Courts, Alamo 
Heights Lodges, Alpine Mo-Tel, 
Beck Court, Beverly Lodges, 
Chalons Tourist Apts., Ellis 
Courts, Hidden Charm Courts, 
Koronado Hotel Courts, Loma 
Linda Lodges, Milam Inn & 
Courts, Olmos Courts, Rose Lynn 
Courts, Sunrise Courts, Swan 
Courts, Victory Courts. 

Tourist Court fees are gener- 
ally lower than the hotel fee. 
Some courts as the Westerner 
have included in their accomoda- 
tions, swimming pool, garage 
service, safe, laundry, etc. 

Guest conductors of the Clinic 
reading the contest music for 
1948-49 will include, Prof. D. O. 
Wiley, of Texas Tech, Col. Earl 
D. Irons of N.T.S.A.C. who will 
direct his own composition listed 
in Class AA, Dr. R. A. Tampke of 
S.W.T.S.T.C. Charles Lee Hill, 
prominent composer, and several 
other well known directors. Any 
directors desiring to play in the 
New Music clinic band should 
bring his own instrument except, 
Basses, Baritones and Drums. 


Transylvania Camp 
(Continued from Page 30) 


large as that of the first season. 


Transylvania Music Camp, as 
it exists today, is a part of the 
unique musical enterprise which 
was undertaken by the people of 
Brevard in the fall of 1947, when 
a new, non-profit organization 
was established, to be known as 
the Brevard Music Foundation. 
Under the new plan, both the 
camp and the festival have been 
incorporated under one head, its 
main purpose being to serve the 
cause of music everywhere, in 
every way. Through the camp, 
students may have the best pos- 
sible instruction and opportunity 
for artistic growth; through both 
the camp and the annual festival 
in August, artists both young 
and mature are promoted and 
presented before audiences hail- 
ing from many states. Mrs. Car- 
rier continues to serve as the or- 
ganization’s president, and James 
Christian Pfohl, one of the South’s 
most distinguished musical lead- 
ers, is musical director of the 
Foundation and member of the 
board. He is director of the camp, 
and conductor of the 70-piece 
Brevard Festical Orchestra. 

The members of the Festival 
Orchestra, composed primarily of 
professional musicians from na- 
tionally known departments of 
music and from orchestras 
throughout the country, come 
each season for intensive rehear- 
sal prior to the festival programs. 
Last season there were five camp 
students who qualified for mem- 
bership in the orchestra. Appear- 
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ing each season with the Orches- 
tra are several famous person- 
ages of the music world, whose 
names highlight the nation’s art 
istic rosters. 





Purely Personal 
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in America in the development ot 
the Transylvania Music Camp at 
Brevard, North Carolina. 

Dr. Maurice Dumesnil, Editor 
of Teacher’s Round Table Page in 
Etude writes: “I feel I am al- 
ready part of the SOUTHWEST- 
ERN MUSICIAN family, since 
my wife, Dr. Evangeline Lehman, 
is conducting a Master Class in 
Voice in Amarillo, Texas. She is 
enthusiastic about everything in 
Texas. I find the Magazine very 
interesting and readable; it is 
very much ‘alive’ and full of ‘pep.’ 
I’ll send an Article soon.” 

Henry Hobart, Dean of Depart- 
ment of Music, Phillips Univer- 
sity, Enid, Oklahoma, also Lt. 
Governor of NATS for Oklahoma, 
is completing the requirements 
for the Masters Degree at Colo- 
rado Springs College during this 
summer. 

Dr. Ralph Ewing visited the 
month of August in the cool of 
New York state. He plans to 
spend some time in New York 
City in examining music and 
other equipment needed in Trin- 
ity. 

Dean J. C. Wray, Southwestern 
Baptist Seminary, spent two 
weeks of July in Ridge Crest, 
North Carolina as one of the 
Choral Conductors for the Bap- 
tist Encampment there; he spent 
the month of August in the East 
with Dr. Finley Williamson. 

Dr. Nita Aiken has helped to 
formulate a most challenging 
schedule for the newly-reorgan- 
ized Symphony Orchestra fo. 
Wichita Falls, Texas. 

Annie B. Combs, a June grad- 
uate of Baylor University in 
Piano, has been employed as a1 
instructor in the Department ot 
Music of Howard Payne College 

Leo Podolsky conducted his 
sixth Piano Clinic for the Musica 
Arts Conservatory, Amarillo 
Texas, July 12-24. The attendanc« 
exceeded that of any previous 
year. 
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By Henry Hobart, 
tditor The Oklahoma Music Teacher 
(Printed by Permission) 


Henry Hobart is Director of the 
Department of Music, Phillips Uni- 
versity, Enid, Oklahoma. He is an 
able administrator, and a promi- 
nent Teacher of Singing, being 
Lt. Governor of the National As- 
sociation of Teachers of Singing 
for the state of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Hobart wrote this article in behalf 
of SOUTHWESTERN MUSICIAN 
and thereafter mailed a copy to 
me, it being a complete suprise to 
me that such an article had even 
been contemplated. (HGH--Editor) 


You will recall that the Jan- 
uary issue of the Oklahoma Music 
Teacher carried the picture of Dr. 
H. Grady Harlan, editor of the 
Southwestern Musician, who was 
scheduled to speak at the Monday 
luncheon of the Tulsa convention 
on the subject “The Southwestern 
Musician.” 


Being possessed of a good sense 
of ethics and propriety, Dr. Har- 
lan did not exploit the opportuni- 
ty to sell his magazine to the 
teachers of Oklahoma; in fact, he 
carefully avoided doing so, even 
after travelling from Brownwood, 
Texas, to address the luncheon. 
He did submit some written of- 
fers to the board and business 
session for their consideration 
with regard to utilizing the ma- 
gazine as the official state paper 
for Oklahoma. However, after 
serious discussion it was decided 
that the state needed to maintain 
its own paper, at least for the 
time being. 

Having received the magazine 
for a number of years we feel 
constrained to observe that it 
speaks for itself, and most con- 
vineingly! Professedly it was a 
Texas publication at the outset, 
although having a coverage on a 
larger scope. Since it was taken 
over by Dr. Harlan last year it 

as been transformed into one of 
1e most serviceable music publi- 
itions in America. It has a com- 
rehensive news coverage of both 
cal and general interest and an 
le editorial section. 


However, the “Southwestern 
usician” is primarily a maga- 
ine for serious music teachers 
‘nd earnest educators. Witness 
‘ne table of contents for the May, 
948 issue: 

“Faith of Our Fathers,” Dr. H. 
‘rady Harlan, (Editorial) ; “Voc- 
lization In Modern Teaching,” 
Jr. Albert Lukken; “The Piano 
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Students Problem of Memoriz- 
ing,” Dr. Edwin Hughes; “The 
Child Voice,” Dr. Clarence J. 
Best; “The Music in My Church,” 
Dr. Ellis L. Carnett; “Are We 
Teaching Our Pupils ‘to Listen,” 
Louise Turner; “Women Conduc- 
tors,” Helen Marie Bilbrey; “At- 
tributes of a Good Choral Sing- 
er,” Harold A. Decker; “The Care 
of Your Tympani,” Wm. F. Lud- 
wig, Jr.; “National Guild of Piano 
Teachers,” Grace White; “Pure- 
ly Personal,” Dr. H. Grady Har- 
lan; and “New Music Released 
During April.” 

Supplementing these special 
features is a total of forty-four 
pages of news coverage and ad- 
vertising, both state and national, 
also an extensive professional di- 


rectory. In addition to Texas 
there are contributing editors 
from: Oklahoma, Kansas, New 


York, California, Tennessee, Min- 
nesota, Indiana, Georgia, Colora- 
do and Michigan. 

Folks, the Southwest needs 
such a music magazine, and here 
is one made to order. Frankly, I 
am enthusiastic about it. I hope 
the Southwest will claim it for 
its own and support it by news 
items and by subscriptions. Sub- 
scriptions, by the way, are $2.00 
per year. Address: Dr. H. Grady 
Harlan, Editor, Southwestern 
Musician, Box 235, Brownwood, 
Texas. 

I was not asked to feature this 
magazine in our paper, nor do I 
get any percentage on subscrip- 
tion sales; in fact, | pay my own 
subscription. But I do feel it is a 
worthwhile publication eminently 
suited to the clientele which it 
serves. 
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(Continued from Page 9) 
and then drop back to a prepared 
position. A young woman with 
considerable talent and a certain 
fluency came to me lately, and | 
found she had never heard of 
these preparatory touches or 
hand development. Her work was 
muddy and unclean, thanks to no 
resistance in hand or fingers. For 
those far enough advanced, the 
Butterfly Etude of Chopin is an 
excellent study for prepared stac- 
cato. After enough of this pre- 
paratory work, it is amazing how 
clean, light and firm this study 
will become and how absolutely 
free. 

You hear students say: “But 
Mr. S., who played last night in 
Carnegie Hall, uses only arm 
weight and no raising of fingers,” 
or “Mr. I. plays with every finger 
raised very high.” Very well, in 
each case the artist has found 
his best way of playing, and as 
I have just said, each one is a 
law unto himself. However, the 
underlying principles of finger 
and hand development are always 
indispensable in the case of be- 
ginners. 

From time to time students 
come to one, expecting to find 
some short cut to fine pianism. 
There is no such thing, and more 
than once such a pupil has had 
to be dismissed. I am here re- 
minded of a little incident which 
Mme. Marcella Sembrich herself 
told me about. A certain young 
singer with a remarkable natural 
voice, which was being ruined, 
came to her for lessons bringing 
her operatic scores. Mme. Sem- 
brich put the scores aside and 
said—“Sing me a scale;” “Oh,” 
said the young woman’s mother, 
who was with her, “my daughter 
has had’ scales long ago!” “Sor- 
ry,” said Mme. Sembrich, “Mme. 
Sembrich teaches only scales,” 
and handed her her music and 
said good-bye. 

An outstanding example of 
great piano teaching was that of 
Leschetizky, for the reason that 
he rarely taught two pupils in 
exactly the same way. Certain 
underlying principles, however, 
were always there, and no one 
has ever turned out so many 
great pianists. This has given 


rise to a variety of Leschetizky 
methods, for he gave each one 
what he most needed at the time, 
and the results were practically 
always effective. I have heard 














one Leschetizky pupil say: “He 
taught me not to raise my fin- 
gers, but to keep them close to 
the keys.” Another; “He told me 
to raise my fingers as high as 
possible.” In any case, each re- 
ceived what he most needed. The 
intelligent teacher fits the me- 
thod to the pupil not the pupil 
to the method, and no two pupils 
have exactly the same hands, or 
more important, the same men- 
talities. 

A few years ago, a young wo- 
man came to me for lessons. She 
was quite in despair as_ she 
seemed to have lost all of her 
technic. Her only work had been 
done with a teacher who had 
given her a firm crisp technic, 
which had been temporarily lost 
through working with a teacher 
who had had her play entirely 
with what was called the “Slap 
Touch,” slapping the keys with 
the fingers flat and relaxed. Now 
this may have been all right for 
that teacher himself, or for cer- 
tain pupils who were stiff, but 
with this young woman it was 
the wrong thing. Inside of a few 
weeks, her brilliant clear technic 
was refound and we began to 
add to it. In judging some audi- 
tions a year ago, I found a re- 
markable disparity on the play- 
ing of different pupils of the 
same teacher and realized that 
one must take into consideration 
who the former teachers were— 
whether someone had earlier giv- 
en certain pupils a firm clear 
technic or with others that the 
opposite was true. Too often the 
former teachers are not given due 
credit for what they have built 
up. 

A few years ago, while teach- 
ing in Paris, a young woman, an 
American, came to me for les- 
sons. Her problem was this: She 
had been sent to Paris through 
a fund raised by those who re- 
cognized her fine talent, and had 
been studying there for a year, 
and expected to return to the 
States in a few months. I asked 
her to play for me, but she had 
nothing to play. Why? Because 
she had been foolish enough to 
allow her French master to give 
her something new every week 
and nothing was ever finished. 
By writing home she was able to 
arrange to stay another year, at 
the end of which time, she had 
at least two programs in fine 
shape and came home to play 
with splendid success. The cap- 
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able teacher insists on certain 
compositions being finished while 
other new things are being 
studied. 

That same season, another 
American girl came to me. Her 
teacher in Paris was one of in- 
ternational renown, but evidently 
did not understand her case. She 
was getting nowhere as he would 
not allow any finger action, any 
weight or any firmness of the 
hand. I began to have her use an 
exaggerated finger action and 
plenty of tone and the results 
were quite remarkable. Unknown 
to me, she still had one or two 
lessons coming to her from the 
French teacher, and when she 
went to him, as she afterward 
told me, he complimented her 
most enthusiastically on her hav- 
ing at last been able to get the re- 
sults he wanted. Right here, I 
would like to say that the prin- 
ciple of exaggeration in using pre- 
paratory touches is most import- 
ant. 


National Guild 
(Grace White) 


(Continued from Page 23) 

reason is boredom, not lack of 
ability. The interest may be only 
in the music. But usually there is 
balance in the really gifted per- 
son. The pupil who gets top marks 
in school can practice better. He 
has learned to accomplish the 
most in the shortest time. He can 
thrive on two hours a day prac- 
tice during the critical prepara- 
tory years. 

“IT enjoy my association with 
the Guild. I just put some stu- 
dents in the auditions. I admire 
Dr. Irl Allison very much. A man 
who can organize such an ideal- 
istic movement and make it run 
smoothly is doing great things 
for the musical world.” 

Miss Deidrichs reads the South- 
western and said she would do 
an article for you some day. 


PAVING THE WAY 
FOR BACH 


Raissa Tselentis 


Ed Note—Miss Tselentis is a 
specialist in Bach piano playing. 
She was born in Greece and has 
been a citizen of the United 
States for many years. She 
studied with Lamond, Kreutzer, 
Kwast, and Roeder; she has had 
master classes with Raab, Hutche- 
son, Landowska, Bauer. She has 
presented artist pupils at Town 


Hall, and is an adjudicator for 
the Guild.—G. W. She said: 

“If music teachers all too often 
have difficulty in making Bach 
a friend of their students, one of 
the reasons is that they bring 
the two face to face, without suf- 
ficient preparation on the part of 
the student. Bach is one of those 
composers who needs a very spe- 
cial introduction. One must pave 
the way for Bach long before the 
study of his music begins. This 
procedure should involve a num- 
ber of steps. 

First, familiarize young stu- 
dents with his simplest music 
long before they start playing it. 
Either play those pieces for them 
yourself or use recordings for 
this purpose. Always ask them to 
sing or hum these melodies. 

Second, make them from the 
beginning aware of the essential 
difference between his music and 
that of other composers, namely 
that in Bach’s music there is 
melody against melody, whereas 
in other composers’ music, 
they play mostly melody with 
harmonic accompaniment. Herein 
is often the stumbling block. The 
child is presented with an entire- 
ly new style, the basic difference 
is not made sufficiently clear to 
him, and he is left to struggle by 
himself, with music, which being 


unfamiliar, seems also more 
difficult. 
Third, continually emphasize 


the great beauty, richness and 
expressiveness achieved by this 
interweaving of the parts. Above 
all, love Bach’s music yourself. 

Fourth, make the study of 
Bach a goal to be reached. Direct 
the student’s attention always 
toward the day when he will start 
the study of Bach. Make him fee! 
that a kind of promotion will 
then take place in his musica! 
development. 

Fifth, make the study of Bach 
a distinction to be wished and 
worked for. Do this by continual- 
ly stressing the distinctive qual- 
ity of a good Bach player. Yot 
may once in a while say, “Johnie 
I think some day you will be : 
good Bach player.’”’ Make Johnik 
look forward to that day. 

Lastly, I would like to add, tha 
the study of Bach must be slov 
and gradual. You must proceet 
cautiosuly and must let a studen 
set his own pace. 

In following the above proce 
dure, much discouragement i: 


saved both the teacher and th: 
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upil. Almost all pupils can find 
itisfaction in Bach. Those that 
re mathematically and logically 
clined will revel in the contra- 
untal and  “architectonical”’ 
ach. The others that seek the 
eeper Meanings and search for 
gger answers will find and feel 
Bach a kinship of spirit. An 
nderstanding of Bach’s music 
ll lead them all into a breath 
mind, which will help them to 
realization of their own depths 
life, beyond the work-a-day 
and the purely realistic or merely 
‘turesque.” 


PROGRESS THROUGH 
THE GUILD 
Miss Marjorie Haimbach of 


Ursinus College, near Philadel- 
phia, makes ingenious use of the 
Guild judging idea throughout 
the year, encouraging excellence 
in her pupils. She has a mimeo- 
graphed sheet dividing the lesson 
into four parts: (1) technic; (2) 
reading; (3) writing; (4) reper- 
toire. She does not attempt to 


cover all four phases every week. 
She then checks accuracy, tone 
quality, technic, rhythm, etc., and 
places a mark beside the parti- 


cular phase where improvement 
is needed. Younger children have 
various colored stars. Each lesson 
is graded. As papers accumlate 
they are stapled together and at 
the end of the season they are 
bound with a composer’s picture 
on the cover. Thus the pupil has 
an attractive booklet with an 
exact record of his accomplish- 
ment for the year. She gets re- 
markable parent co-operation this 
way as she has concrete evidence 
of the effort put forth each week. 
As a result, her pupils get some 
high marks in the auditions. 

Miss Haimbach is thoroughly 
familiar with Guild procedures 
as she appeared in the annual 
auditions as a little girl and won 
a superior rating as a diploma 
winner, while still a pupil of Eliza- 
beth Dern Comfort of Philadelph- 
ia. Now she is teaching a very cre- 
ditable class of her own. 
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As a text for students the book 
is excellent providing the level of 
achievement warrants lengthy 
discourse of music prior to Pales- 
trina. The book is of inestimable 
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value with its 
treatments on 


many scholarly 
notation, instru- 


ments, and theoretical develop- 
ments. The book contains some 
sixteen plates of early instru- 


ments and notations. 

The citizenry may find the 
technical aspect of music 
deep for non-swimmers, but 
nevertheless many would profit 
from exposure to authoritative 
currents. 
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“We Can Lich Your Drum Problems!’ 


At W.F.L. DRUM COMPANY, we're educational-minded. Good drums go 
with good drumming, and we have just the material you need! FREE 
Drum Instruction Wall Charts to hang in your practice rooms, Rudimental 
Drum Sheets for your students, and informative, up-to-the-minute Drum 
booklets and Tympani tips are yours for the asking. Just fill out the 
coupon below, and this wealth of free material is yours. 

Our new WFL PEDAL TUNED TYMPANI combine all the best tympani 
features accumulated by Wm. F. Ludwig over a period of fifty years as 
a player and manufacturer. Three outstanding models offer a choice for 
every taste. W.F.L. also has one of the largest selections 
of concert and parade drums to be found anywhere. 
Ask your W.F.L. dealer to give you specifications and 
quotations ...or send for our free color catalog. 





wa. *. Luome 
Lsanenal 


Instruction Books 
No. 1050—'‘Swing Drumming” 
by Wm. F. Ludwig Jr....$1.50 


No. 1010—‘‘Drum Solo and En- 
semble Collection’’....... $1.00 


eeeeeee 


No. 1070—*‘Drum Corps Manual’ 
by Wm. F. Ludwig Sr....$1.00 














No. 1060—‘‘Complete Drum Hy prum CARTS eoseeeeecerrsee 

Instructor’ by Wm. F. Ludwig : WM, F. LUDWIG : 

St. ccccces cocccccoccees $1.50 : W.F.L. Drum Co. * 

Remember Wm. F. Ludwig . 1728-36 N. Damen Ave., Chicago, |!!! H 

for the latest and finest . Send me your FREE drum instruction § 

" . ' material, and illustrated booklets Ld 

in percussion instruments! . Send the new W.F.L. drum catalog . 

5 Name a 

2 neerrnereneee . 

Ww. F. L. DRUM COMPANY H ee on . 

1728-36 N. Damen Ave. * Chicago, Illinois § City... State . 
] 

a 





World's Largest Drum and Tympani M'f'r's. 
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NEW MUSIC RELEASED DURING AUGUST 


ACCORDION SOLO 
Danube Waves—lIvanovici-Magnante 
ACCORDION DUET 
Londonderry Air—Arr. Marvin 
ACCORDION COLLECTION 
Forty-two Cherished Memories—Arr. Marvin 
BAND 
American Grandeur—lIrons 6.00 8.00 Fil 
League of Composers March—Goldman 3.00 4.50 Mil 
BAND FOLIO 
Band Pageantry—Bergan (5 “Half-Time” Field 
Shows) Cond. 1.50 Pts. .40 MPH 
BARITONE AND PIANO 


40 Char 


1.00 Char 


Begin the Beguine—Porter-Gossette .75 MPH 
In a Monastery Garden—Ketelbey-Teague .75 MPH 


BOOKS (Children) 
Follow the Music—Coit & Bampton 2.00 CCB 
A Little Book of Bedtime Songs—Brown ACP 
A Little Book of Singing Graces—Brown ACP 
BOOKS (Text) 
Technique and Spirit of Fugue—Oldroyd 
BASS SOLO 


5.50 CF 


King of the Deep—Moquin (Eb-BBb) .60 Fil 
Sailing the Mighty Deep—Mogquin (Eb-BBb) .60 Fil 
Sousaphonium—Mogquin (Eb-BBb) 60 Fil 


BRASS QUARTETTE 
In Modo Religioso—Glazounov 
Summer Music—Fiorillo 
CLARINET AND PIANO 


.75 Mar 
50 EPIC 


_— 


Orientale—Scarmolin .60 Fil 
Roumanian Rhapsody—Enesco-Goehr .75 Mar 
CLARINET (Alto) and PIANO 
Spring in the Forest—Schaefer 1.00 Fil 


CLARINET DUET 
Three Duos—Pleyel 


CLARINET METHOD 


1.50 Mar 


Belwin Bk. 3—Gekeler-Hovey .75 Bel 
CORNET AND PIANO 
Midnight Madrigal—Serly .60 Mil 


Valse Elegante—Scarmolin 

CORNET TRIO AND PIANO 
Stars—Schaefer 1.25 Fil 

ENSEMBLE 

Three Pieces for a Concert—Green 
(1 FL, 2 Cl., 2 Tr., 1 Trom., Piano and Per.) 

FLUTE AND PIANO 
Nesting Time—Griffith 75 Fil 
HORNS (French or English) AND PIANO 


75 Fil 


2.00 Mar 


Spring in the Forest—Schaefer 1.00 Fil 
PICCOLO AND PIANO 
Nesting Time—Griffith 75 Fil 


OCTAVO (Christmas) 
All Glory Be to God on High—Praetorius 


SS 15 RDR 
Christ Was Born on Christmas—Scholin 


SA SSA SATB 15 Bel 
Christmas Lullaby—Mozart SSA SATB 15 RDR 
Christmas Roundelay—Marryott SATB 16 RDR 
Come, Shepherds, Come—Marryott SATB 16 RDR 
Excelsis—Alspach SATB 16 RDR 


Folk Lore—Shure SATB (Christmas Cantata 
with solo) .60 Bel 


Glory to God—Grubb SATB 16 RDR 
God Rest You Merry Gentlemen—Scholin 

Two Choirs 15 Bel 
In Praise of Christmas—Anderson SATB 15 CCB 
Jesus Born in Bethlehem—Bryan SATB .16 CCB 
Joy to the World—Scholin Two Choirs 15 Bel 
Let Our Gladness Know No End—Ryg 

A cappella Ad. Lib. 15 Bel 
Mary Borned A Babe 
Bethlehem Lullaby 

Ryder SATB 15 RDR 

O Morning Star—Praetorius SS 15 RDR 


4 


.50 Char 


Our Worship, Lo!—Bornschein SATB 16 RDI 
Sing, O Heavens—Tours SATB 15 Be 
Two Christmas Carols—Arr. Swift 

(Sleep of Baby Jesus 

O Little Town of Bethlehem) SATB 15 Be 
Wake, Holy Babe—Snow SATB 16 RDI 


Whom All Men Adore—Moore, SSA .15, SATB .16, 
With decant RDI 


OCTAVO (Easter) 


As It Began to Dawn (Soprano Solo) SATB .15 Be 
Galilean Easter Carol—Shure SSA SATB 15 Be 
OCTAVO 
Blow, Blow, Thou Winter Wind—Tatton SA 15 CC] 

Cantata No. 118—Bach Zipper 

SATB & Brass Insts. 30 Mai 
Cavatina—Raff-Boyce TTBB 20 Col 
Charlie Is My Darlin’—Arr Wilson SSA .20 Pi 


Communion Hymn or Introit—Da Vittoria SATB. .16 CF 

Cowboy’s Meditation—Arr. Wilson SAB 20 PP 

Cradled Here Among the Kine—Lundquist 
SATB (a cappella) 





.20 CCB 


Cuckoo—Wilson SSA with Round .20 PP 
Dark Stole Up on Bethlehem—Lorenz—-SSA -16 CCB 
Day—Bornschein SSA 30 RDR 
Dedication—Franz-Wilson SAB .20 PP 
Dese Bones Gwine to Rise Again—Maesch SATB _ .30 CF 


Every Year at Christmas—Rinck-Flandorf SATB_.15 CCB 

God Be in My Head—Wilson SATB 20 PP 

Happy Flocks Do Freely Wander—Bach- 
Bampton SA 

He Never Said a Mumbalin’ Word—Arr. Wilson 


16 CCB 


SSAATTBB a cappella .20 PP 
In My Father’s House Are Many Mansions— 

Slate SATB 16 CF 
Listen, Young Maidens—Dalayrac-Wilson SSA 20 PP 
Lord Is My Shepherd—Schubert-Samuel SATB 15 CF 
Lovely Appear (The Redemption)—Gounod- 

Runkel—Three Choirs 18 CFS 


Man I Love—Gershwin-MacLean TTBB with 


Sop. Solo .25 MPH 


Music, When Soft Voices Die—Wilson SSAA .20 PP 
My Two Front Teeth—Gardner-Wood SATB .20 MPH 
Norse Lullaby—Sowerby TBB a cappella 15 CCB 
O Come, O Come, Emmanuel—Arr. Wilson SSA .20 PP 


O Love That Will Not Let Me Go—Hicks SATB__.18 CFS 
Phyllis—Tatton TTBB a cappella .15 CCB 
Praise the Lord, Ye Heavens Adore Him— 


Malin SAB with descant 20 CCB 


Prayer After Triumph—Maesch Unison 15 CCB 
Rilloby-Rill—Mitchell Unison 24 CF 
Shining Water—MacCarthy SATB 16 CCB 
Sing Praise to God, The Almighty—Whitford 

TTBB .16 CCI 


Six Folk Songs—Brahms-Zipper SATB a cappella .25 Ma) 


Star of Evening—Schumann-Wilson SA .20 PI 
Strike It Up, Tebor—Weelkes-Wilson .20 PI 
Sunny Bank—Scarlatti-Butcher SATB 16 CCI 
Tally Ho!—Wilson SAB with Round .20 Pi 
Two Communion Hymns or Introits—Pearsall 16 CI 
Why Hast Thou Forsaken Me ?—Dubois-Runkel 
SATB 18 CC! 
BOOKS 
Music In The Air—Dykema-Pitcher-Vandevere 
(Gr. 1-VIII) 1.40 CC} 
ORCHESTRA FOLIOS 
Mills Concertmaster Orchestra Album— 
Weaver Cond. 1.50 Pts. 60 M 
ORGAN 
Elegie—Strimer 90 Ma 
Two Pieces—Helm .75 Ma 


Wedding March—Mendelssohn .60 Ma 


Chapel Voluntaries No. V .75 Ma 
Organ Music of the Netherlands and 
Scandanavia—Bedell 1.00 Ma 
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gan Works of Cesar Franck—Vol. III 
and IV—Alphenaar 


ORGAN (Hammond) 
dy and Soul—Green-Cronham 
ancing in the Dark—Schwartz-Cronham 

PIANO SOLO 
yril in Paris—Duke-Whitney 
abian Boogie—Gaillard-Ricks 
au Soir—Debussy 
nny’s Boogie—Light 
nny’s Bounce—Light 
ble Car on Powell Street—Melvin 
bark Brown Is the River—Taylor 
eam of Olwen—Williams 
tLmperor Waltz—Strauss-Eckstein 
Enchanted Lagoon—Berkman 
Fantaisie Impromptu in C sharp Minor, 
Op. 66 
Her First Dance—Heykins 
Ida, Sweet as Apple Cider—Munson 
Lamentation—Ward 
Little Red School House—Wilson-Brennan- 
Sugarman 
New Solfeggietto—Bauer 
Old Chinatown—Melvin 
On the Ferry Boat—Melvin 
Parade—Bauer 
Poinciana—Simon-Sugarman 
Samba Caramba—Fina-Landeros 
Shy Serenade—Scott-Wood 
Silver Bells—Adams 
Sonata in A, Op. 1, No. 3—Podolsky 
Sonata in Bb Major—Mozart-Maier 
Song of the Islands—King-Sugarman 
Spring Day—Bauer 
Stringopation—Rose 
Summer Night in California—Melvin 
Sword Dance—Khachaturian 
Tumbling Tommy—Bauer 
Vision D’Amour—Melachrino 
When Day Is Done—Katcher-Whitney 
Winter Sunshine—Melachrino-Ralton 
Yours—Roig-Sugarman 
PIANO DUET 
Glow Worm—Lincke 
Parade of the Wooden Soldiers—Jessel-Simon 
PIANO BOOKS 
For Me and My Piano, Bk. 4 
Four Pastorals—Fiorillo 
Gay Tunes—Bentley 
Key to Piano Pleasure—Fredrich 
Singing Keys, Bk. 5 
Ten Simple Pieces—Fiorillo 
Young America at the Piano, Bk. 3— 
Burrows-Ahearn 
SAXOPHONE (Baritone) 











1.25 Mat 


60 MPH 
60 MPH 


75 MPH 


235 Mil 


40 CF 
.60 Mil 
35 Mar 
.60 Mer 


235 Mar 
25 Mer 
30 CF 
20 CF 
25 Mer 
25 Mar 
50 EHM 
.60 Mil 
40 CFS 
1.00 CF 
.75 Mil 
35 Mar 
40 Mer 
.60 EHM 
.20 CF 
.40 Mar 
35 Mer 
.60 Mil 
.75 MPH 
.60 Mil 
35 Mar 


15 Mar 
.75 Mar 


.15 CFS 
1.50 EPIC 
1.00 CFS 
1.50 CFS 

90 CFS 
1.50 EPIC 


.75 CCB 


Spring in the Forest—Schaefer 1.00 Fil 
SCORE (Miniature) 
mphonies 5, 6, 7-—Beethoven 1.75 Mar 
APPLIED Send the 


MUSIC WORK BOOKS SOUTHWESTERN 


by MUSICIAN 


Marie Waltman and Edward F. Hearn 


These books offer a thorough drill in 


to a favorite 


, friend 
111 phases of study for piano students 
Applied Music, Grades I to XII 
inclusive. Price of each grade, $1.00. l for 
Orders can be filled by writing to $2.00 
Marie Waltman 12 Issues 


630 West Sth Ave. Corsicana, Texas 
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TROMBONE AND PIANO 





I Kiss Your Hand, Madame—Erwin-Gossette .60 MPH 
TYMPANI 
Modern Method—Goodman (in four sections) 5.00 


1. Fundamentals. 
2. Exercises for the Development of Technique on 
Two Drums. 
3. Three and Four Drum Technique (including pedal 
tympani). 
4. Repertoire for Tympani. 
VIOLIN AND PIANO 
Roumanian Rhapsody—Enesco-Goehr 1.00 Mai 
VIOLIN BOOKS 
Young America at the Violin, Bk. 3 














Harris-Burrows-Ahern .15 CCB 
VOCAL 

Bonny Laddie, Highland Laddie—Beethoven 

Strasburger 50 Mil 
Dear Lord and Father—Handel-Davis, Med. 50 RDR 
Drake’s Drum—Wrightson Med. 15 CF 
Emperor Waltz—Strauss-Greissle .60 Mai 
Enchantress, Farewell—Beethoven-Strausburger .50 Mil 
Evening Prayer—Humperdinck 40 Mar 
God Is Taking Care of All—Joy-High Low 60 RDR 
Heart of My Heart—Tschaikowsky-Brown 

High Low 60 RDR 
Home-Coming—Wrightson High 60 CE 
I Will Not Leave You Comfortless 

Row High Low .60 RDR 
Lord’s Prayer—Sibelius—Row High Low 50 RDR 
Love Magic—Wrightson High 60 CF 
Malaguena—Lecuona Med 60 Mar 
Men of the Haganah—Anik 60 Mar 
Mockinbird at Night—Templeton. Med High .60 RDR 
My Heart Is Calling—Tschaikowsky-Brown 

High Low .60 RDR 
Oh, Susanna—Foster 40 Ma 
Revelation—Davis. High Low 60 RDR 
Sally in Our Alley—Beethoven-Strasburge? 50 Mil 


Song of Thanksgiving—Wallbridge. High Low .60 RDR 
This Is My Commandment—Hamblen. High Low. .60 RDR 
When Thou Passeth Through the Waters 











Brown High Low 0 RDR 
WIND INST. DUET 
Twelve Duos—Mozart 1.25 Mayr 
WOODWIND DUET (Clar. and Bassoon) 
First Duo—Beethoven 1.00 Mai 
Second Duo—Beethoven 1.00 Ma: 
Third Duo—Beethoven 1.00 Mar 
WOODWIND QUARTET 
Scene at the Brook—Beethoven-Hahn 2.00 Fil 
Six Sketches—Fiorillo 1.50 EPIC 
Rustic Scenes—Fiorillo 1.50 EPIC 
Theme and Variations—Haydn-Hahn 90 Fil 
XYLOPHONE OR MARIMBA 
Andalucia—Leucona—Peterson .75 Mai 
Andante and Finale—Gershwin-Klickmann 1.50 MPH 
Malaguena—Leucona—Peterson .75 Mar 
a i eres ae 
| 
Joe Bellamah BRASS INSTRUCTOR | 
Teacher of: | 
GEORGE CIRILLO— Ist trumpet with Benny Goodma: lie | 
Barnet, Boyd Raeburn, Gene Krupa, Tony Pastor 7e0rgi 
Auld. | 
AL BOCCIO —Ist trumpet with Randy Brook: 
McKinley. 
TONY BROOKS— |s' trumpet with Artie Shaw | 
MILTON KAMIN French horn with Baltimor | 
tra. 
CALVIN SCHULTZ—Trombone at Vandercook, Chicag | 
Specializing in Scientific Method of Brass Playing | 
AVAILABLE FOR BRASS CLINICS 
Weslaco 35-W Weslaco, Texas | 














PROFESSIONAL 
DIRECTORY 


ABILIENE 

BURFORD, Leonard, M.A., Director, 
Department of Music, Abilene Chris- 
tion College. 

BYNUM, Raymond T., Director De- 
partment of Band Music, McMurry 
College. 

HARWELL, Allee Dyer, Piano, Studio, 
300 Grape St. 

PORTER, Euell—Director of Vocal 
Music, Hardin Simmons University. 

WILLIAMS, Thos. S., Mus. D., Dean 
Department of Music, McMurry Col- 
lege. 

AMARILLO 

CURTIS, Russell C.—Pianist accom- 
panist and faculty member of Ama- 
rillo College, Phone 6275. 


EVANS, Mrs. Julia Dean — Amarillo 


Senior High School, Director A 
Cappella Choir. 
GLENN, Gladys M., B.M., M.A., Mus. 


D.; President, and Teacher of Piano, 
Musical Arts Conservatory. 
JOHNSON, Ardath—Pianist and fac- 
ulty member of the Musical Arts 
Conservatory, Phone 28385. 
ARLINGTON 
IRONS, Earl D., Mus. D., cornetist, 
Conductor, composer, Professor, 
Chairman of Fine Arts Division and 
Director of Bands of North Texas 
Agricultural College. 
AUSTIN 
ALLISON, Irl — President, National 
Guild of Piano Teachers, Inc.; Amer- 
ican College of Musicians; and Na- 
tional Fraternity of Student Musi- 


cians. Sponsorships of the National 
Piano Playing Auditions. Address: 
Box 1113. 

LANDRUM, Miriam Gordon — Texas 


School of Fine Arts, 200 West 19th. 
NELL PARMLEY, Mus. D., College 

Examiner and State Director of 

Music, State Department of Educa- 

tion. 

BEAUMONT 

METEYARDE, Lawrence, A.R.C.M., 

Mus. D., Organist-Pianist-Choirmas- 

ter. St. Mark’s Episcopal Church. 


MILAM, Lena, B.S., M.M., Mus. D., 
Supervisor Music Education, Beau- 
mont City Schools. 

BISHOP 


FOSTER, Estill — Director of Music, 

Bishop High School. 
BROWNWOOD 

BARTHOLOMEW, Mrs. E. C.—Teach- 
of Piano, Theory, Organ; Progres- 
sive Series of Piano; Organist, First 
Methodist Church, 907 Center. 

FRANSEE, Gabriel—Teacher of Voice 
Department of Music, Howard Payne 
College. 

HARLAN, H. 
partment 
College. 

KING, Conway E.—Teacher of Mili- 
tary Band instruments; Director of 
Instrumental Music, Brownwood 
Public Schools. 

MAE BRANOM, Professor of Music. 
Chairman, Dept. of Music, Daniel 
Baker College. 


Grady—Chairman, De- 
of Music, Howard Payne 


PARKS, Chester L.—Teacher of Violin, 
Department of Music, Howard Payne 
College. 

CANYON 

CLARK, Wallace, R., B.M., B.A., Mus- 
D.—Professor and Chairman of De- 
partment of Music, Director, Madri- 
gal Singers, West Texas State 
Teachers College. 


COMMERCE 
JOHNSON, Roy J.—Director, Depart- 





ment of Music, East Texas State 
College. 

CORPUS CHRISTI 
HELEN JONES, Teacher of Piano, 


400 Palmero St. 
DALLAS 


BECK, Irma, Piano Harmony Studios, 
5119 Junius Street. 


BEDFORD, Winifred, B. Mus.—Studio 
Whittle Music Co. 3413 Meredith St. 
DOUGHERTY, Bruce — Voice-Chorus, 
Hockaday Junior College. 

DOWNING, W. B.—Voice. 
Walsh Studios, Whittle 
1108 Elm, 

FERGUSON, Alice 
Teacher of Organ, Piano, Theory. 
Organist-Choirmaster, Christ Epis- 
copal Church, 2723 Fairmont. 

FURR, Cleo Frost, B.M.—Piano, Theo- 
ry, 4218 Throckmorton. 

GOLDEN, Mrs. J. Roscoe—Teacher of 
Voice, Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity. 

HARTMAN, Ida Maxwell, Teacher of 
Piano-Theory. Private and Class In- 
struction. Studio 5319 Richard. 

HENRY SANDERSON, A.A.G.O. Or- 
ganist and Chairman, St. Matthews 
Cathedral, 5100 Ross Avenue. 

HOCKADAY--The Music Institute, 
Voice, Piano, Horn, Violincello, Vio- 
lin, Theory. 

HUTCHESON, Isabel—Piano, Winter 
Studio, Brook Mays Building, Dallas. 


Downing- 
Music Co., 


Knox, A.A.G.O., 


Summer Music Colony, Boulder, 
Colorado. 
KASZYNSKI, Hubert—Concert Pian- 


ist Conductor, Choir Master, Teach- 
er Piano, Organ, Theory. 4337 Avon- 
dale. 

KYLE, Maude Davis — Voice - Piano; 
4513 Cole Avenue. 

LITTLE, Mary Grace, B.M. — Organ, 
Piano Theory; Organist, Fourth 

Church of Christ Scientist. 

MRS. EDGAR M. WELLS, Teacher of 
Voice, 121 South Mont Clair. 

McKAY, Myrtle, Pianist - Dramatist. 
Available for concerts; 511 E. 10th 
St. 

POLK, Daisy — 
2917 Reagan 
(Oak Lawn). 

SANDERSON, Henry, A.A.G.O. Or- 
ganist and choirmaster, Saint 
Matthew’s Cathedral. 

SMITH, Mrs. Albert E. Teacher. 5637 
Richmond. 

FRANCE, Virginia, Pianist - Teacher; 
Ph. 1156, Class Piano; City Schools. 
Res. Studio, and 301 Whittle’s, 2309 
Pennsylvania. 


School for Singers; 
Avenue; Ph. L-2507 


TODD, Harold Hart — Professor of 
Piano,. Theory, Composition. South 
ern Methodist University. 

VAN KATWIJK, Pau!l—Dean of 
School of Music, Southern Methodis' 
University. 

WALSH, Annette — Piano. 
Walsh Studios, Whittle 
1108 Elm. 

WHITTLES — The Southwest’s Mos! 
Complete Music House, 1108 Eln 
Street. Wm. H. Beasley, Pres. 

DECATUR 

WOOTTON, Charles F., Pianist 
Chairman, Department of Music, De 
eatur Baptist College. 

DENTON 

DR. SILVIO SCIONTI, Artist Profes- 

sor of Piano, North Texas State Col- 


Downing 
Music Co 


lege. 

JONES, William E. — Professor of 
Music, Texas State College for 
Women. 


LEWIS, John, Ed. D., Director De 
partment of Music, Texas State Col- 
lege for Women. 

'LARY McCORMICK, Teacher of 
Singing, Director, Department of 
Opera, School of Music, North Texas 
State College. 

OWSLEY, Stella, B.S., M.A., Mus. D. 
Dramatic Lyric Soprano, Teacher of 
Singing, Author of “Helpful Hints 
to Singers” and “The Child Voice.” 
Texas State College for Women. 

EL PASO 

THE MORGAN Piano Studios, 
Montana St., Ph. Main 885. 

HEMMLE, Gene, Director Department 
of Music, Texas College of Mines 
and Metallurgy. 


FORT WORTH 

Victor B. Graduate, New 
England Conservatory; Nationa! 
President, Composers and Authors 
Association of America; Teacher of 
Voice; Soloist; Composer and Song 
Leader. 

BELLAH, Donald W., B. Mus., M.M. 
—Chairman, Division of Fine Arts, 
Professor of Organ; Texas Wesleyan 
College. 

LANKFORD, Grace Ward, Pianist 
Teacher - Accompanist - Concerts; 
Studio: 1135 Mistletoe Drive; Arling 
ton Studio: 614 E. Abram St. 

LOSH INSTITUTE of Music and Ex- 
pression. 1408 Blue Bonnet Road 

MARSH, William J., Choral Director 
T.C.U. and Lady of Victory College 
Organist and Composer. 3525 Mod 
lin St. 

MARTIN, Marian Douglas—P ianist 
Teacher — Affiliated with Texa 
Christian University. 

McNEELY, Dr. Edwin—tTeacher of 
Voice; McNEELY, Mrs. Edwin - 
Teacher of Piano; School of Sacre 
Music, Southwestern Baptist Theo 
logical Seminary. 

MOORE, Wayland B., B.M. Teacher o 
Piano and Organ. Studio 615 Colleg 
Avenue. 

MORRIS, Brooks—Teacher of Violi! 
1614 Sunset Terrace, Phone 2-657 

NEELY, Mrs. Rogers, Teacher < 
Voice. Affiliated with T.C.U. Privat 
Studio: 2229 Mistletoe Blvd. 

PRO ARTE STRING QUARTET- 
Marlus Thor, first violin; Georg 
Orum, second violin; E. Clyde Whit 
lock, Viola; Samuel Ziegler, Violir 
cello. Chamber Music Recitals. Mr 
George Conner, Manager, 421 Cor 
ner Ave. 
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-EYNOLDS, Dr. I. E.—Field-work in 
Church Music, Lectures on Music 
and the Scriptures. Mrs. Reynolds, 
teacher of class piano; Southwestern 
Baptist Theological Seminary. 
:LAWSON, Mary, B.M., M.M., Assist- 
ant Professor, Piano and Theory, 
Texas Wesleyan College. 
EXAS WESLEYAN COLLEGE 
School of Fine Arts—Major Fields: 
Piano, Violin, Voice, Organ, and 
School Music. A faculty of accom- 
plished artists with teaching experi- 
ence. Law Sone, President. 
[LLETT, Jeanette — Pianist, Teacher 
Director, Fort Worth Conservatory 
if Music; Faculty, Texas Christian 
University, 426 S. Henderson. 
HITLOCK, E. Clyde—Faculty, Texas 
Christian University, and Fort Worth 
Conservatory; Music Editor Fort 
Worth Star-Telegram; Director 
lexas Music Teachers Association. 
26 S. Henderson. 
WRAY, J. Campbell—Director, School 
of Sacred Music, Southwestern Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary. 


GALVESTON 
FRANZZO, Mrs. J. J. Teacher of 
Piano, Musicianship and Theory. 
3325 Ave. O. 

HARLINGEN 


DAVID ORMESHER, Teacher of Sing- 
ing. 

HOUSTON 

FABRIGUEZ, Lillie House, B.M. (for- 
merly of Bush Conservatory) Piano, 
Normal Training, Theory, 1505 
Hawthorne. 

GRAHAM, Mrs. John Wesley—Presi- 
dent Graham Music Studios Atop the 
San Jacinto. ©6166-Capitol 6167. 

HOUSTON CONSERVATORY of 
Music—Mozart Hammond, Director 
All branches of Music—Fully Ac- 
credited. 

KEARNEY, Jane Mahaffey—School of 
Piano, 210 Marshall Ave. 

MURDOCK, R. E.—Teacher - Director 
City Schools; University of Houston, 
2007 Lamar Street. 

MEYER, THEO. D.—School of Music, 
Teacher, Pianist, Composer. 1801 
Francis Ave. 

SOUTHERN SCHOOL OF THE ARTS 
Homer Springfield, President. 

KILGORE 

MARTENSEN, Thelma — Soprano. 
Teacher of Singing, Choir Director. 
‘hairman, Department of Music, Kil- 
zore College. 

LUBBOCK 

BARBARA BROWNING (Student in 
Juilliard, 2124 24th Street. 

EUITZ, Julien Paul—Director, Depart- 
nent of Music, Texas Technological 
ollege. 

ILEY, D. O., Mus. D. — Conductor 
Texas Technological College Bands. 
‘One of the Nation’s Finest Bands.” 

PEARSALL 
‘Ss. GEORGE BLACKALLER, 
Teacher of Piano. 
SAN ANTONIO 

JRGER, Joseph, B.M. — Baritone. 
Teacher, Trinity University. 
)WARDS, Mary Stuart — Soprano. 


Teacher of Singing, 115 Humphrey 
Avenue. 

UVORENCE BENTE PIANO STU- 
O, 124 Harrison, Alamo Heights.., 
Teacher of Curtis Piano Course. 
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FOX, Oscar J., Songs, 328 E. Mulberry 
Avenue. 

KENNEDY, Mrs. E. J. Studio: 246 
Quentin Drive. Phone P-2-6700. 
iNCARNATE WORD COLLEGE, De 

partment of Music. 

KLOCKMAN, Delphine, Artist Teach- 
er, Voice and Piano. 201 Alta Ave. 

LAW, Mrs. Edith W. — Teacher of 
Piano. 108 E. Poplar St. 

OUR LADY OF THE LAKE COL- 
LEGE—Sister M. Amabilis, Director 
Department of Music. 

SEYMOUR, Stella H.—Piano. Dunning 
Normal Instructor, Pre - School 


thorugh Advanced Grades. State 
Affiliation. Studios: 1419 South St. 
Mary’s St. Ph. K-0559; Alamo 
Heights, 1210 Townsend Ave., 


Ph. T-3522. 

STAFFEL, Tekla S.—School of Piano, 
235 Army Blvd. 

WARD, Mrs. Ardis, Voice-Piano-Theo- 
ry, 254 Montclair Avenue. 


SHERMAN 
ROBERT W. BEDFORD, Chairman, 
Department of Fine Arts, Austin 


College. 
STEPHENVILLE 

FROH, Charles W. — Emeritus Pro- 
fessor of Piano, John Tarleton Agri- 
cultural College. 

FROH, Lucille W. Teacher of Piano. 

ENGLISH, Miss Tippora — Assistant 
Professor of Piano, John Tarleton 
Agricultural College. 

FOSTER, Randolph N. — Head Band 
and Instrumental Department, John 
Tarleton Agricultural College. 

HUTCHISON, Robert. Head Depart- 
ment of Voice, John Tarleton Agri- 
tural College. 

THIELE, Wilma, Head Piano and 
School Music, John Tarleton Agri- 
tural College. 

TEMPLE 

TEMPLE JUNIOR COLLEGE Depart- 
ment of Music—Irene Havekost, Di- 
rector. 

VICTORIA 

TATTON, J. Meredith, Composer, Di- 
rector, Critic. 202 Bank and Trust 
Co. Bldg. 

WACO 

GROVE, Roxy Harriette, Mus. D., B. 
Mus., M.A.—Professor of Piano and 
Piano Pedagogy, Baylor University. 

MARKHAM, Robert A.—Organ, Piano 
Theory, Baylor University School of 
Music. Organist First Baptist Church 
and Temple Rodel Sholem. 

WALDROP, Gid., B.M., M.M., Theory, 
Composition. Conductor Baylor Sym- 
phony, Baylor University. 


WAXAHACHIE 
LANE, Ford., B.A., M.M., Mus D. 
Dean Southwestern Conservatory, 
Dallas, Texas. Conductor-Arranger: 


Band, Chorus, Drama and Orchestra. 
Studio: 507 N. Monroe. Phone 1189J. 
WICHITA FALLS 
DIDZUN, Mrs. O. J., Theory, Chair- 
man, Division of Music, Hardin Col- 
lege. 
COLORADO 
COFFIN, Berton—Baritone-Teacher of 
Singing. Concerts and Oratorio, Uni- 
versity of Colorado, Boulder. 
SPORLEIDER, Louise, Soprano-Teach- 
er. Box 642, Walsenburg. 


CHICAGO 
Maurice G. IVINS, Anna D. 
Voice Piano 


626 Fine Arts Bldg. 





DE YOUNG, Richard. Teacher of Sing- 


ing. Studio: 721 North Michigan 
Avenue. 

GANZ, Rudolph President, Chicago 
Musical College. 64 Van Buren 
Street. 


MacBURNEY, Thomas N.., 
Voice and Interpretation. 
Michigan Avenue. 

FLORIDA 

OLGA NYE, Voice-Piano. Talent Stu 

dio; 3002 Harbor View, Tampa 6. 
KANSAS 

BROWN, Mrs. W. W., 
Individual and Class 
Singing and 
Member of: 
KMTA. 


sons. 


Teacher of 
410 South 


Voice Builder. 
Instruction in 
Speaking; Bel 
NATS, 
1609 Morgan 


Canto 
MTNA, and 
Avenue, Par- 


NEBRASKA 
PIANO CONSERVA- 
TOIRE—Alice and Cecil Berryman, 
Nat’l. Guild of Piano Teachers and 
Adjudicators for Seven States. 5018 
Izard Street, Omaha. 

NEW JERSEY 

FELL, Romley, Teacher of Singing. 
Member N.L.S.T.A. and N.A.T.S. 16 
Central Avenue, Newark 2, N.J. 19 
Badeau Avenue, Summit. 

SEITZ, R. F., Publisher of fine marches 
for Bands and Orchestras. 1519 
Brookside Drive, Union. Catalogue 
sent on request. 

NEW MEXICO 

BUCHANAN, Gillian, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Music, Eastern New Mex- 
ico State College. Box 117, Portales. 

DANSFELSER SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
Byrdis Walker Dansfelser, B.M., 
M.A., President. Faculty of 18 
Teachers. 123 So. Broadway, Albu- 
querque. 

LOOMIS, Dr. Clarence. 
poser. “Nationally Known as Com- 
poser of Operas and Choruses.” 
Professor of Piano, Highlands State 
University, Las Vegas. 

NEW YORK 

ETTS, May L., Teacher of Piano, As- 
sociate Teacher to Guy Maier, 719 
Steinway Hall, New York. 

GERRY, Arthur—Teacher of 
Member: AGMA; NYSTA; 
145 East 92nd Street. 

HATCHEK, Walter. 


BERRYMAN 


Pianist-Com- 


Singing. 
NATS. 


Pianist - Coach- 


Accompanist. 304 West 78th St. 
HUGHES, EDWIN — Pianist and 

Teacher Two-piano recitals with 

Jewel Bethany Hughes. Classes in 


New York and Washington, D. C. 
338 W. 83th St., New York 24, N. Y. 

MAYO, Gladys, Teacher of Piano and 
Allied Subjects. 550 Riverside Drive, 
New York 27. 

ROSE RAYMOND, Pianist - Teacher, 
Exponent of Tobias Matthay Sum- 
mer Course, July 6-30. 320 W. 86th 
St., New York. 

TAYLOR, BERNARD, Teacher of Sing- 
ing, Juilliard School of Music, New 
York City. Juilliard Summer School. 
Member American Academy of 
Teachers of Singing, National Asso- 
ciation Teachers of Singing and New 
York Singing Teachers Ass’n. 464 
Riverside Drive, New York City. 

WATERS, Crystal, Concert Singer- 
Teacher, Voice Building, Breathing, 
Diction, Expression, Style. Prepara- 
tion for: Radio, Screen, Stage, Con- 
cert, Opera. 405 E. 54th St. Tel. Vo. 
5-1362, New York City. 








WHITE, Grace—National Representa- 
tive National Guild of Piano Teach- 


ers, 527 W. 121st St., New York. 
OHIO 

MU PHI EPSILON, National Music 
Sorority, 6004 Maplewood Avenue, 
Sylvania. 

DELTA OMICRON, Professional Mu- 
sic Fraternity, Louise Conrath Hoch, 
National President. 2051 Seventh 
Street, Cuyahoga Falls. 

OREGON 

SIGURD NILSSEN, Operatic 
and Teacher the Art of Singing. 
1089 E. 19th Avenue, Eugene. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

CONVERSE COLLEGE — School of 
Music; Edwin  Gerschefski, Dean 
Spartanburg. 

UTAH 

CLARK, Mrs. Allie W., 389 N. Univer- 
sity Ave., Provo. 

WYOMING 

FELLHAUER, Fauneil, B.M. Student 
of Juilliard; Bernice Frost in Theory; 
Alexander Rabb in Piano. 1620 
Rainbow, Laramie. 


Basso 


Tatton 


(Continued from Page 8) 

was of course for boys only, there 
was, strangely enough, at that 
time, a woman in charge of the 
music. She was a little person, 
physically, being less than five 
feet tall, but spiritually and mu- 
sically she was more than most 
men. She was a Fellow of the 
Royal College of Organists and 
a splendid practical musician. 
Apart from teaching me piano, 
organ, voice production, some 
harmony, and introducing me to 
the Angelican choral traditions, 
she did much to widen my ac- 
quaintance with the history of 
music and with the works of the 
great composers. I valued her 
friendship until she died, only a 
few years ago, in rather tragic 
circumstances. 

While at this school, I won the 
music prize annually for several 
years, took part in amateur thea- 
tricals, sang in the choir and in 
the glee club, helped to found 
the Musical Society which is still 
flourishing, played in the O. T. 
C. band—occasionally I had to 
write the music for them—and 
in a small chamber orchestra con- 
ducted, at that time, by Harry 
Wood, violinist brother of the 
famous songwriter Haydn Wood, 
and of the flautist, Daniel. I also 
played and sang solos, both sa- 
cred and secular, and got my first 
practice in, and love for, solo male 
voice quartet singing. 

Through all these years, of 
course, my parents took and sent 
me to good concerts, whenever 
they occurred within reach—of 


every kind—choral concerts, re- 
citals by singers and instrumen- 
talists, military band concerts, 
operas, etc. Music was the one 
activity in which we were all 
equally interested, and as we 
read all the books on musical his- 
tory, criticism and voice produc- 
tion that we could lay our hands 
on, there were constant, lively 
and fruitful discussions on every 
conceivable musical topic. We 
were severe critics, at times, of 
one another, but our personal dif- 
ferences did little permanent 
harm, I like to think, and proved 
helpful, in the long run, rather 
than the reverse. 

During this period, too, I met 
many singers and artists of va- 
rious kinds, and, in particular, a 
very finely-trained baritone, 
Charles Tree, with whom, later 
on, in London, I took a few sing- 
ing lessons. I still prize very 
highly a testimonial to my sing- 
ing at that time, which he wrote 
for me after my first audition 
with him. 

Other outstanding opportunities 
of my schooldays were the Gil- 
bert and Sullivan Operas, the 
many operas I heard under Sir 
Thomas Beecham, Eugene Goos- 
sens, Senior and Junior, and 
others, the oratories and choral 
concerts of the North Stafford- 
shire Choral Society, and, su- 
preme thrill, perhaps, of all, the 
singing of the late, great Adeline 
atti, then age seventy-two, at 
her last public appearance, for 
war charities at the beginning 
of World War 1, in the Royal 
Albert Hall in London. I ean still 
see and hear her in my mind, at 
will, and I shall never quite for- 
get, I hope, that sweet, rich, clear, 
round fullness of her voice, for I 
have never heard its like. I do 
not remember the entire pro- 
gram, but I do remember that she 
sang Mozart’s exquisite “Voi che 
sapete,” from “Figaro,” and fin- 
ished, as an encore, with her old 
war-horse, “Home, sweet home.” 

I shall always regret not hav- 
ing heard, in the flesh, either 
Caruso or Melba, though of 
course I became thoroughly fam- 
iliar with their recorded voices, 
and I did hear Melba, at last, in 
opera, on the radio from London, 
before she died. 


(To be continued) 
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church music from Westminster 
Choir College. In recognition o! 
his contributions to music cultur 
in Texas, the Amarillo Musicz! 
Arts Conservatory awarded hii 


-the honorary degree of Doctor co 


Music in May of this year. 


The performing artists of tl 
Trinity University music depar’ 
ment will be available for conce 
engagements during the schox 
year of 1948-49, beginning Se} 
tember 16. Concert dates are be 
ing scheduled by the Trinit 
University public relations 4d 
partment under the direction « 
Leon M. Taylor. 
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BROWNWOUD, TEXHS 


( A WNOUNCES 


WILLIAM HARGRAVE, Ba 
Baritone, formerly of Mé 

itan Opera Company 
Southwestern Seminary, Fort 
Worth, Guest Artist Ts 


for one day each week. 


Woodrow Wall, Baritone of Asheville, North Carolina, has been added as Assistant Professor 
of Voice, and Conductor of the College A Cappella Choir. Mr. Wall holds the B. A. Degree from 
Wake Forest College, Durham, North Carolina, and the B. M. from the Westminister Choir 


Pi College, Princeton, N. J. 


Annie B. Combs, FE] Dorado, Arkansas, and Mary Edith Loyd, Brownwood, 


,lexas, who, respectively, holds the B. M. from Baylor University, will teach 


Piano. 


r 


Dr. H. Grady Harlan, Chairman 
Department of Music 


Rrown 


Brownwood, Box 235, Texas 





Leo Podolsky, world-renowned Pianist-Teacher, will hold a 


Clinic for pianists and will give master lessons November 15-16. 


Frederick L. Thiebaud, Professor of Piano, will 
conduct the Howard Payne-Brownwood Orches- 
tra; Gabriel Fransee, Baritone of Voice staff 
will conduct the Women’s Choir; Chester Parks, 
Violinist, is Band Director of the llege. 




















WHAT ARE YOU DOING 
FOR YOUR COMMUNITY ? 


Have you thought of starting a new Guild Center where Auditions 
can be held next spring? It takes only 50 pupils to do it. Three 


or four teachers can handle it easily. Have you “always intended 
to-do H, .. is, Ml” 3. 


NOW I/s Your Moment 


It is easy if you start now. First, all join the Guild together,—that'’s 
easy. Choose each pupil’s goal now—as much as he can do with- 
out forcing. Select your audition place—a central studio, music 
store, club, parish house,—there is always the. right place if you 
really want it. Then prepare your pupils, and that is far easier 


than trying to teach without this wonderful incentive. The Guild 
smooths your way. Write 


NATIONAL GUILD o: PIANO TEACHERS 


irl Allison, M.A., Mus.D. 
Box 1113 . 


. . Founder, President 
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